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has made such great strides in the last ten years 

that it is showing signs of catching up with the 
demands for its institutional organization symbolized by 
state laws. This movement or tendency is significant. 
It is obvious that the results of physical education as 
it is organized and led in educational institutions do not 
in general fulfill the ideals of its values or the hopes of 
interpreters as expressed in state laws. Just as obviously, 
this lack is due to inadequately organized programs in 
institutions and to poor leadership. Ultimately both 
these lacks go back to professional education which 
includes a selection of candidates as well as their pro- 
fessional training. We have seen state laws create a 
quantity demand for trained physical education leaders, 
and the effort to meet the demand by teacher-training 
institutions produce an oversupply of poor practitioners. 
Now the demand is for quality or professional compe- 
tence. Hence the important issue in professional educa- 
tion becomes—what does quality or competence mean, 
and what kind of professional education of selected can- 
didates is necessary to produce this competence? These 
questions cannot be settled by speculation, opinion, or 


discussion. They require research over a long period of 
time, 


Piss made sch education in physical education 


The Approach 


Thirty-odd years of experimentation with, and study 
of, professional education have shown that there are 
four approaches in its investigation besides experimenta- 
tion; viz., (1) the historical method, (2) the compara- 
tive method or study of existing curricula, (3) the job 
analysis, and (4) the constructive job analysis. All of 
these methods contribute to the constructive job analysis. 
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The job analysis shows a great variety of institutions 
supporting physical education, a great variety of func- 
tions performed by the holders of jobs in physical educa- 
tion in these institutions, and a greater variety of com- 
petence or trained ability in the functions possessed by 
job holders. This situation forces the question, what is 
the job from the standpoint of the functions and com- 
petence in the functions? The variety of jobs and the 
confusion resulting from the job analysis require con- 
structive treatment. The job must be defined in terms 
of functions and then the training organized according 
to the functions and the competence required. This con- 
structive treatment and definition demand a comparison 
of the functions of the nhysical educator with the func- 
tions of other teachers and educational officials. Both 
the constructive treatment and comparison demand c1i- 
teria of judgment or a basis for the analysis and com- 
parison. 


The Basis of Treatment 


The basis for the constructive treatment of the job in 
terms of functions (including duties, responsibilities, 
obligations) as compared with the functions of other 
teaching and educational jobs is found in the content 
of the educational sciences and the foundation sciences. 
The term educational science is used with reference to 
education in precisely the same sense as the term med- 
ical science is used in medicine, and the term foundation 
sciences in the same sense as premedical sciences. But 
the educational sciences are not so well developed as the 
medical. Many of them, though conspicuous as prob- 
lems, do not even have scientific names. Hence it is 
important for the present to think of them and define 
them as scientific problems. 

Every science is concerned with problems, usually 
several divisions and subdivisions of problems. A prob- 
lem is any situation in human experience that requires 
attention and thought for its solution. A scientific prob- 
lem is one in which the scientific method—the observa- 
tion of facts and inference from facts—can be and is 
used in its solution. A problem in science is the focal 
point of attention in the effort to discover and use a 
method of getting at the facts and in the development 
of the objectified and organized knowledge called science. 
Thus a science is defined by a statement of the problem 
situations with which it deals. 

An inductive study of the problem situations in educa- 
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conceptions. 





A. Traits. 








II. The Objectives (Aims) of Physical Education. 
divisions and lists. 
III. “The Social or Institutional Organization and Auspices 
of Physical Education. 
A. The established organization and auspices. Legis- 
lation. Results. 
B. Social: attitudes, movements, and auspices; the 
social struggle. 
IV. People: Educability, Classification, and Tests. 


1. Educability and differences. 
Functional traits. Functional powers in ac- 
tivities. Age, sex, and individual differences. 
Classification. 

2. Divergencies. 

B. Examinations and tests. 
V. Program. For two function. B. 
A. The educative programs. 
1. The program in activities in physical education. 
a) Classification of activities. 
b) Analysis of the activities. 
(1) Mechanical-anatomical analysis. 
(2) Physiological analysis. 
(3) The psychological analysis. 
c) Selection and organization of activities. Pro- 
gram construction. 
(1) Adaptive selection of activities. 
(2) Evaluating selection of adapted activi- 
ties. 


Four 


tion. 


Structural traits. 


Structural and functional. 


opinion; 
VII. Administration. 
sions. 


education. 
IX. The Profession. 


A. Social status; 
B. Research attitudes and organizations. 


is 
The Problems or Sciences of Education and Physical Educationt a 


I. The Interpretation of Education. The ten generalized (3) Program organization. For 


groups by laws of developm 

forms of organization. 
2. The programs in standards in physical educa- 
tion. Classification. 
a) In character education. Program construc- 


b) In teaching hygiene (health education). Pro. 
gram construction. 


B. The protective programs. Classification of divi- 
sions. Emphasis on health. Program construction, 
VI. Leadership: Teaching; Methods. 
A. Direct or personal contact leadership. 


1. Analysis of leadership (principles in); teach. 
ing; methods. 


2. Leader’s protective procedures (including pro- 
gram in first aid). 


Indirect leadership; promotion. (Development of 
attitudes.) 


A. The generalized problems of administration. 
B. Administration by institutional and political diyi- 


VIII. History of Education with special reference to physical 


organizations. ' 


C. Professional education. 


tCopyrighted by Clark W. Hetherington. 
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tion attacked from every point of view and both in their 
great detail and complex interrelationships has shown 
that all the scientific problems of education fall under 
eight general groups or nine including the profession. 
These groups constitute the divisions and subdivisions 


of the problems of edu- 
cation. Thus stated 
they are the sciences of 
education. The accom- 
panying tabular out- 
line names these groups 
with some special ref- 
erences to the division 
of education called 
physical education. 
Some partial indica- 
tions of the subdivi- 
sions are also given. 
The diagram shows the 
interrelationships. 

The study and ac- 
quisition of knowledge 
about the problem con- 
tent in these educa- 
tional sciences. with 
special reference to 
physical education de- 
pend for their thor- 
oughness upon _ the 


knowledge of a series 
of foundation sciences. 


Diagram Showing Interrelationships of Problems* 
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These foundation sciences are the same in general and by 
name as the premedical sciences. They are: (1) biology 
(zoology); (2) chemistry; (3) physics; (4) anatomy; 
(5) physiology; (6) psychology; (7) sociology (anthrop- 
ology, ethnology); (8) hygiene; 


(9) bacteriology. 
The basis for a con- 
structive job analysis 
may now be formulated. 
All the functions of 
any social organization 
of education, all the 
functions of any teach- 
er or educational offic- 
ial, and all the knowl 
edge about, and skill 
in, education (apart 
from the problem of 
the profession of edu- 
cation itself) fall under 
the headings of the 
eight groups of educa- 
tional sciences. But in- 
sight in education de- 
pends also on the sup- 
porting resources in 
knowledge and especi- 
ally thinking power, in 
the foundation sciences. 
So these must be added 
to the educational sc 


ences. Thus the educa- 
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ional sciences and the foundation sciences become the 
pasis for determining, first, the functions of the physical 
educator and, second, the training required for the func- 
tions. These analyses follow. 

Teacher Functions 

The functions of any and all groups of teachers or 
educational officials are relative. They are part of the 
total functions of education considered either as a natural 
process OF as organized in our social establishment, the 
schools. These functions are analyzed under the head- 
ings of the common, the distinctive, and the supreme 
functions. 

The common functions of all teachers are in two broad 
groups, namely, the educative and the protective. The 
educative function includes all the efforts of any leader 
to organize and teach any individual or group of indi- 
viduals in any activity or “subject of study” or any 
standard (in thought, feeling, or action) in order to 
establish all the ability for self-direction possible. The 
protective function includes all the efforts of any leader 
in charge of any individual or group of individuals in 
any educational organization to protect them from det- 
rimental health influences or health hazards, to prevent 
accidents, and to protect them from character and aes- 
thetic perversions. There are the biological functions 
of the parent. The parent cares for or protects the child 
and directs his activities—the protective and educative 
function. These functions have been taken over under 
the pressure of public necessity and public opinion by 
the professional substitute for the parent, the teacher; 
they have become school functions. Teachers dealing 
with the younger children are morally and legally re- 
sponsible for both the functions. But teachers dealing 
with the older age periods are more specialized by sub- 
jects. Most teachers on the high school and college 
levels have little consciousness of responsibility for the 
protective function. They teach and think chiefly of 
the teaching functions in specialized fields. The protec- 
tive function becomes more of a specialized function of 
the physical educator, physician, nurse, and administra- 
tive officers. The relationships between these three groups 
will be analyzed later. 

The distinctive functions of the physical educator as 
a teacher are determined by the activities he organizes 
or controls, by the age periods among the people he 
teaches in the activities, and by the associated respon- 
sibilities and emphases in functions that grow out of 
the nature and effects of the activities on the people 
dealt with in the activities. This means (1) that all 
teachers are specialists, i. e., specialized by activity (sub- 
ject) taught or by age period dealt with or by both; 
(2) that the total education of young people is split 
up among these specialists; and (3) that the functions 
of any specialized group of teachers are partial, supple- 
mentary, relative, and comparative. The functions of 
the various groups of specialists must supplement each 
other and cover the total of people’s needs in programs 
and leadership. Some educational officials are specialized 
as administrators. Administration is inherent in the du- 
ties of every teacher. But the administrator as a special- 
ist relieves the direct-contact teacher, in so far as pos- 
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sible, from the distracting duties in the administration 
of education as a social establishment. The administra- 
tor exists so that teachers can teach. Hence to define 
the distinctive or specialized functions of any group of 
teachers, the description must be comparative. 

Thus interpreted, the distinctive functions of the phys- 
ical educator as a specialist are determined first and 
primarily by the nature of physical education activities 
as distinct from manual activities, linguistic communica- 
tive activities, interpretive activities, etc. The big-muscle 
activities include the use of the locomotor mechanism 
in the primary activities of walking, running, and jump- 
ing and the use of the hand as a prehensile and manipu- 
latory organ in the primary activities of throwing, strik- 
ing, controlling objects, and in carrying the weight of 
the body. The big-muscle activities are the total body 
integrating activities. The physical educator is primarily 
a direct-contact leader of individuals in their big-muscle 
activities. These activities constitute his first or primary 
program. But several other leadership responsibilities 
are inherent in or flow out of the nature of this activity 
program. 

Second, the activities (which appeal to all age periods 
and practically to all levels of mental! ability) exercise 
and develop the broadest and deepest impulse and emo- 
tional response organizations in human nature. This 
process may be favorable or unfavorable, good or bad. 
Directed by the physical educator according to practical 
standards, it becomes a fundamental aspect of the char- 
acter and moral education program. Third, the activities 
develop powers, especially organic power (i.e., endur- 
ance), which are the developmental sources of power 
for health. All the other factors determining health this 
side of heredity are favorable or unfavorable to health 
but none of them develop any power for health. Because 
of the fundamental nature of this source of health and 
the equally fundamental necessity of keeping the organ- 
ism in a condition of health, the physical educator has 
the basic responsibility for the health-teaching program 
(or health education properly defined). Fourth, as the 
activities are vigorous, accidents are apt to occur. Hence 
the physical educator must be skilled in accident preven- 
tion programs and in emergency and first aid. Fifth, 
the responsibility for, and interest in, the organic, nerv- 
ous, and emotional development of the individual 
through activities that are so significant for the develop- 
ment of power for health and the necessity of guiding 
the “training” for health locates the responsibility for 
the protection of the individuals being led from detri- 
mental health influences. This is the health protection 
program. 

Thus the physical educator is responsible for at least 
five programs which may be presented in the form of 
a tabular analysis as follows: 

A. The educative functions are: 

1. To lead programs in activities and to achieve the 
developmental objectives of these activities according to 
standards. 

2. To lead the program in character education asso- 
ciated with the activities. 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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EFORE we can discuss intelligently the question, 
Fe “Does physical education function in a dynamic 

society?”, we must know and understand what we 
mean by dynamic society.* Most good dictionaries state 
that dynamic means active or the opposite of static. These 
same dictionaries will say that static means acting with- 
out motion. Hopkins in his book, Curriculum Principles 
and Practices, states that “A society is said to be static 
when the conditions of living remain stable over a long 
period of years. This does not mean that there is abso- 
lutely no change in social life, but it does imply that 
those changes which do occur are so gradual as to affect 
little the lives of the people for a number of succeeding 
generations. The wants and needs of an individual are 
very simple. He is merged in the group and bound by its 
customs.” If one looks over the world and studies his- 
tory he finds that society in spots is very static, and as 
a result has made little progress. 

Quoting again from Hopkins we find that “A dynamic 
society is one in which the conditions of living change 
rapidly. The wants and needs of an individual are no 
longer simple. . . . Instead of being submerged by the 
social group the individual now plays an important part 
in the organization and direction of group life. Education 
must give him instruction in how to make intelligent ad- 
justments to the ever increasing social activities for which 
there are no customs and traditions. The youth must meet 
the new and unforeseen problems of life in a straight- 


By 


forward, open-minded, and intelligent way. He must’ 


solve these problems by reflective thinking.” 

The old Greek statesman, Pericles, made the state- 
ment that the only abiding, permanent thing in the uni- 
verse is change. You who have studied evolution know 
that it is change. Most of us are ready to admit that the 
present world in which we live is a rapidly changing one. 
Each day brings something new, and we need to have 
all of our faculties about us to meet the conditions of 
the next day ahead. 

If we agree that we live in a changing world and are 
moving forward, then we shall agree further that we 
need an aim to guide us and objectives to keep us on 
© A paper presented before the Convention of the Central District 


Association of the American Physical Education Association, April, 1934, 
at St. Paul, Minnesota. 


the path toward that aim. In the educational field y 
should determine upon an aim of education and why 
this is done, we should work definitely toward that en 
We must not confuse aims and objectives. Our go 
friend, Dr. Williams, in his book on Principles of Phy. 
ical Education helps us to realize the difference betwea 
an aim and objectives. If we look upon objectives x 
mile posts which guide our progress toward our aim, ay 
if we look upon an aim as something just beyond oy 
grasp toward which we are always reaching but ney 
achieve, we should not become confused. 

The aim of health and physical education should dow. 
tail into that of education; and, therefore, our wot 
should aim to develop vigorous minds and _ bodies ay 
good character by promoting such health habits, skik 
attitudes, and knowledge as will enable the individual 
make adjustments for right living now and in the futur 
Education has set up seven cardinal objectives, ai 
works definitely toward these ends. Our program 
health and physical education is essential before con 
plete fulfillment of these objectives is reached. It shoul 
be the duty of physical education to demonstrate cu 
clusively to educators in general that these seven cardin 
objectives cannot come to complete fulfillment witho! 
our assistance. In our profession we have specific o 
jectives set up for us to attain, and in the achievemer 
of our objectives we make a big contribution to edu 
tion in general. We have our aim of education and als 
of physical education. We have certain objectives towatl 
which all education is moving. We are attempting 
help boys and girls find their way in a confused society, 
and to do this intelligently we should know somethix 
about the environment we are preparing them to ente. 





Trends in a Dynamic Society 


What are some of the trends in our modern dynam 
society? One does not have to search very far to fini 
a good cross section of humanity as it struggles for e 
istence today. In the days of our forefathers, life we 
comparatively simple. All of you know the story of th 
industrial revolution and how the home and village grat: 
ually relinquished their simple activities to the factoy 
and city. Then we heard the cry of speed, speed, mot 
speed, mass production, quick turnover, and big profits 
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jence was playing a major part in our generation. 


lied dynamics was speeding up the tempo of modern 
ae Physics and chemistry were revolutionizing 


society and the methods of doing business. Look about 
ou at the electric lights, electric elevators, electric cars, 
and electric household appliances, and you will agree 
that science has worked wonders, but at the same time 
has removed practically all physical exertion from the 
lives of city people with a corresponding increase of 
nervous strain. The modern newspapers, movies, and 
the radio keep us up to or a little ahead of the times 
and also add to the increased tension of living. 

Dr. Alfred W. Adson of Rochester, Minnesota, in a 

at Oklahoma City recently said “Americans in 
general, from crying infants to the old fellows on canes, 
are speeding toward the junk pile of wrecked nerves just 
because they lack enough common sense to put on the 
brakes. Children, instead of leading normal animal lives, 
are on constant exhibition. High school girls are old 
women before they are graduated. Men who should be 
enjoying middle age are jumping out of windows. Every- 
body is running around in circles, and insanity and ner- 
yous breakdowns are increasing. We have speeded up 
everything to the breaking point, and are headed for a 
mental crackup. Most of us had better do a little serious 
thinking if we hope to survive with minds and bodies 
that can perform the ordinary usages of existence.” 

Last fall when I met our teachers during the opening 
sessions of the school year I warned them that it was 
time to call a halt and slow up our terrific pace of living, 
and to teach our pupils the way to live. Do you know 
that from 1929 to 1931 there were 723,404 patients in 
general hospitals, and 1,338,373 patients in hospitals 
for nervous and mental diseases? In a study of malad- 
justed school teachers of New York City the report 
showed that “their lives were characterized by a complete 
lack of interest in dramatics, outdoor life, dancing, sports, 
or play, and this report was supported by factual study 
of psychiatrists over a period of years.” 

Chapman and Counts in their book, Principles of Edu- 
cation, say, ‘‘We are apparently leaving forever the old 
world whose dominant elements were earth, sky, trees, 
streams, mountains, prairies, sunshine, storms, snow, 
rain, winter, summer, wild animals, raw food, footpaths, 
abundance, scarcity, floods, droughts, starvation, early 
matriage, violence, relaxation, hunting, and fishing; and 
we are moving into a world of clothing, houses, chairs, 
artificial heat, electricity, cooked foods, spices, locomo- 
tives, trolleys, automobiles, airplanes, telephones, books, 
hewspapers, microscopes, machines, late marriage, prosti- 
tution, hospitals, sanitariums, poorhouses, schools, librar- 
ies, drugs, doctors, dentists, opticians, obstetricians, birth 
control, suicide, cities, sewage systems, slums, wealth, 
theaters, churches, continuous employment, uninteresting 
occupations, factories, sedentary life, and specialization. 
This new world creates its own mental and physical dis- 
tases and defects.” 

This has been the trend of our modern dynamic society. 
We have not been geared up to it, and as a result some 
have been ground down and out of the picture. Has 
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physical education functioned as it should have? Let us 


turn the spotlight on our profession and see what we have 
done. 


Trends in Our Modern Program of Education 


It is a far cry from the old traditional one-room school 
with its jacketed stove, lunch boxes, dirty drinking dip- 
per, and the “three R’s” to the modern building with its 
ventilating system, cafeteria, special rooms, and varied 
curriculum. It is a far cry from a formal calisthenic 
drill between desks in a stuffy schoolroom to teaching 
canoeing on a river as a part of a modern daily lesson 
in physical education. We used to have school illness, 
but now we have school doctors and immunization. (Does 
your school physician examine, advise, immunize, pre- 
vent epidemics, and make contacts with family doctors 
who in turn correct pupil defects? Does your school 
nurse inspect, detect, make home calls, and get correc- 
tions made?) We used to seat our hard-of-hearing pupil 
in the back corner seat, and now we teach him lip reading 
and give him the best location in the room. Years ago 
we struggled with the mouth breather, and when he failed 
at the end of the year, and sometimes again the second 
year, we gave up in despair. Today we see to it that the 
diseased tonsils and enlarged adenoids are removed and 
the child returned to normal. Formerly no particular 
attention was given to the crippled, malnourished, car- 
diac, pretubercular, or mental cases, but today we pro- 
vide special rooms and give special attention to such 
pupils, and secure satisfactory results. 

Our formal lessons of yesterday in physiology and 
hygiene have taken on new meaning under the modern 
methods of health education. There are many questions 
we should ask in taking stock of our work. Today do 
your pupils learn the names of the bones of the body, 
or do they discover that bones are the framework of the 
body temple? Do they learn the names of the muscles, 
or do they find out how muscles function? Are your 
pupils able to give all of the steps in digestion from mem- 
ory, and discuss fully a proper diet, and do they select 
a decent lunch in the cafeteria? Inspect their trays some 
day at lunch time. It will be very enlightening. In your 
school do you teach lessons in cleanliness and stress wash- 
ing the hands before eating, and then allow no time and 
provide no facilities to put into practice the knowledge 
gained from the health lesson? Can your pupils tell how 
many hours of sleep are needed at certain ages, and do 
they really get enough? Do they practice the hygiene 
of bathing after a strenuous period in the gymnasium, or 
are they driven to baths by a system of credit grabbing? 
In this connection, the whole matter of awards including 
the giving of grades needs revising, and in some schools 
has been done away with entirely. 

If physical education is to function in a dynamic 
society we must change our program from time to time 
to meet the new conditions. A superintendent of schools 
desires his program to be flexible enough to meet chang- 
ing conditions, and he wants our program to gear into the 
general scheme of education. 

There has been a tendency in recent years to swing 
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clear over to informal teaching. We have heard a lot in 
general education about correlation, motivation, project- 
problems, units of work, and now the latest name is inte- 
gration. Throughout all of these methods of teaching 
has run a thread of informality, and to some teachers 
this new freedom has meant too much liberty and their 
pupils have floundered helplessly. The pendulum is 
swinging back again to some of the good old fundamen- 
tals of real teaching. We have discovered that there 
was a lot of good in the older methods of teaching, and 
some bunk in the newer, and today the good teacher is 
steering a course down the middle of the road and not 
skidding off into either the ditch of informality or the 
ditch of formality. 

Today we are adjusting our teaching procedures to 
meet the reeds of the whole child. We have discovered 
that the accumulation of unrelated facts is of very little 
benefit, and that knowledge is valuable only as it is 
related to the whole. Departmentalized work has resulted 
in compartmentalized instruction in many cases, and for 
this reason the modern educator is attempting to have all 
phases of education weave into one integrated whole in 
order that more and better learning may go on with real 
economy of time for all concerned. I believe that our 
methods are changing for the better, and that we are 
teaching our boys and girls how to live. 

Does physical education function in a dynamic, ever 
changing, progressive society? Before we answer yes, 
with assurance that we shall not be contradicted, let us 
examine a little further. We may have our department 
of health and physical education organized into the three 
divisions of health service, health education, and physical 
education with all the ramifications of each division, and 
still be inefficient. We may have ample facilities, suffi- 
cient supplies, good time allotment, moderate teaching 
load, and even then fall down. The real test of any 
program is how it has affected the lives of the people who 
have come in contact with it. Is the health of your 
pupils good? Do they remain in school longer? Do 
they enjoy their work or is it boresome? “Would they 
elect physical education if it was not compulsory? (I 
know of one school system where 89 per cent of the 
pupils would elect our work. I would like to see some 
statistics on how popular mathematics, history, and some 
other subjects are.) Have the pupils learned some 
worth-while activities they can engage in during leisure 
hours? Have they learned the fundamentals of good 
citizenship? Have you looked upon the pupil as an 
individual endowed with potential possibilities for future 
leadership, and have you attempted to develop a per- 
sonality as well as a body? What then is the answer? 

As I see it the answer lies in the ones who are doing 
the teaching. We must have a philosophy of physical 
education which is acceptable to modern education. We 
must have a thorough education both general and tech- 
nical. We must use modern methods, but not be too 
quick to jump at new ideas. We need to develop real 
leaders from within the groups we work with, and train 
them to think and act for themselves, and not to be small 
imitations of ourselves. We must provide opportunities 








for pupil initiative, and teach the children to 
worth-while activities, especially games and 

We must think of the other teachers with whom 
ciate, and do everything possible to make the entire 
school organization a better place in which to Work anq 
live. We must educate our principals, superintendent 
and members of the school board in the broader implica. 
tions of our work before we can expect to succeed, The 
community at large must receive our attention if we ate 

to function up to our capacity. The various civic Organ. 

izations, parent-teacher associations, and churches will 

demand and should receive a good portion of our ener. 

gies. Some superintendents say that we hold the most 

strategic position on the faculty, in regard not only to 

our influence on the morale of the school but also in oy, 

opportunity to help mold public opinion and to take ay 

active part in civic affairs. During the past few years 

physical education has suffered very little in communitie, 

where the physical educators have been on the job ove 

a period of years, and have made of themselves a com. 

munity asset. 

Physical education functions in a dynamic society 
when it adjusts its program to meet changing cond. 
tions. In recent months all over this country the leaders 
in physical education have tried to meet the challeng 
of reduced staffs and reduced budgets in various ways, 
They have used time- and labor-saving methods through 
improved class organizations, use of leaders, and elimina- 
tion of non-essentials. In some cities we have tried to 
eliminate too much, and this has been true especially 
in the field of supervision. It has proved to be a mistake 
to curtail supervision. A program without adequate 
supervision is like a horse without a driver, or a ship 
without a helmsman. After-school intramural programs 
to include pupils that were eliminated from regular classes 
have been developed. Physical educators have cooperated 
with CWA officials in organizing and carrying on con- 
munity recreation centers, health service in the schools, 
nursery schools, and other activities in education. Unde 
Sam has called on our profession twice in recent years to 
help in an emergency. In 1917 we were used in the army 
training camps, in Y.M.C.A. work, in rehabilitation work, 
and in other ways to keep up morale; and now in 1934 
we have been called upon again. This time we have been 
conducting community recreation centers which have 
proved to be a safety valve for suffering humanity. We 
have taught people how to play, to forget, and to relax. 
A happy, busy population does not cause a government 
very much trouble. And now what of the future? 
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What of the Future? 


You may not agree with my predictions, but if I can 
provoke a little stimulation on your part, and create 4 
little doubt which may cause a wholesome argument, 
then my time here will not have been in vain. And 9 
I venture to project my thoughts a little into the future, 
and this is what I see. 

A bureau of physical welfare may be set up by the 
United States which will be part of social planning the 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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By 


JAMES FREDERICK ROGERS, 


Consultant in Hygiene, U. S. 
Office of Education 


The twentieth of a series of articles explaining the origin, purpose, 
and program of national organizations in the fields of health, physical 


education, and recreation. 


ROM its organization in 1869 the United States 

Office of Education was interested in the health and 

physical education of school children and college 
students, for health and physical education were by no 
means new to the curriculum. 

The Office started with a staff of a Commissioner and 
two clerks which did not permit of much specialization. 
In fact it was not until the present century that persons 
interested and trained along certain lines of educational 
work were appointed to collect and “diffuse” information 
relating to their special fields. 

We learn much from history and the early reports 
and circulars of information of the Office are a mine of 
interesting material. In the Commissioner’s annual re- 
port for 1875 we read with reference to health educa- 
tion, “This subject though of vital importance is greatly 
neglected.” It is still of vital importance and still much 
neglected. From the same report we learn that “Physical 
education should go hand in hand with mental educa- 
tion for both sexes and it is the more essential in the 
inverse ratio of the age of the pupil; and in all cases 
where practicable, physical exercise should be taken in 
the open air . . . It is too commonly the case that 
physical exercise is looked upon as a mere relief from 
the mental exercise; it is not regarded as it should be, 
as a contribution to mental culture as well as bodily; 
increasing its vigor and promoting its power.” 

There were giants in those days and in 1877 the Office 
published a detailed account of the work of one of them, 
Dr. Edward Hitchcock of Amherst. In 1885 the dis- 
tinguished director of physical training in the public 
schools of Boston, Dr. E. M. Hartwell, furnished an 
extensive account of “Physical Training in American 
Colleges and Universities,” which was published as Cir- 
cular Number 5. This interesting document has long 
been out of print. 

In 1891 the first survey of physical education in public 
schools was made by one of the Office staff, Mr. J. C. 
Boykin, who also wrote a history of physical education, 


Health and Physical 
Education in the U.S. 
Office of Education 


M.D. 





a work that stood alone in its field until that of F. E. 
Leonard appeared. Dr. E. M. Hartwell contributed a 
chapter entitled “Physical Training” to the Report of the 
Commissioner of Education for 1897-8. In the report for 
1903 Hartwell also contributed an essay on “Features 
and Tendencies in Physical Education.” 

In 1914 it was found advisable to employ a part-time 
specialist in “educational hygiene” and in 1918, this part- 
time worker, Dr. W. S. Small, was made a full-time spe- 
cialist. The “volume and variety of inquiries concerning 
school hygiene” had “increased enormously since the 
entry of the country into the war” and there was need of 
someone to answer them. 

The Commissioner’s report for 1921-22 states that the 
“importance of this work . . . justifies the employment of 
additional specialists” and in 1922 a separate Division of 
Physical Education and School Hygiene was created. At 
the present time there is no such division and the fields of 
physical education, health education, health service, sani- 
tation, etc., are covered by one person who serves as 
Consultant in Hygiene. 

As from the beginning, the work of the Office, in this 
as in other fields, is to furnish information either in 
answer to direct inquiries or through publications and 
many of the latter have been in large demand. The small 
edition which the Office has for free distribution on first 
publication is soon exhausted, but copies may be obtained 
at cost from the Government Printing Office. A list of 
publications on health and physical education will be 
sent on application. 

The following list has been prepared especially for supervisors 
and teachers of physical education in colleges, high schools, and 


elementary schools, in playgrounds, and in community recreation 
centers. It includes a few mimeographed circulars of information 


which may be secured free from the Office of Education, United 
States Department of the Interior, and publications which may 
be secured by purchase only at prices listed, from the United 
States Government Printing Office. 

In order to secure publications from the Government Printing 
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“The Olympia of the North” 


A Visit to the Niels Bukh School at Ollerup, Denmark 
By 


MARY A. GREENWOOD 
Springfield, Mass. 


T WAS one of those glorious days in July when, after 
| a long rainy spell, the air is so fresh and invigorating 

that I was trudging the highway from the Ollerup 
Station to visit a school of gymnastics. “This is too 
wonderful a day to spend visiting school,” I was thinking, 
and half regretting that I had not made other plans for 
the day, when I found myself in an atmosphere of classic 
Greece. There on my left was a stadium encircled with 
Greek statues. I came upon it so unexpectedly that I 
paused a few moments somewhat entranced. Beyond, 
lay verdant rolling fields and off in the distance a lone 
windmill. 

To the right, from the center of a rectangular lawn in 
front of the main building a large equestrian statue of 
an Amazon overlooks this view. 

Facing the road, the main building is rectangular; but 
in the rear, there are two large wings which overlook 
the open swimming pool and the new gymnasium. 

One can spend considerable time within the main 
building, but if one’s time is limited, by all means see 
the lecture hall. The visitor will be much impressed 
by the effect produced by light colors with the combi- 
nation of dull black and shiny black of the woodwork 
and furniture. Only an artist could use black so lavishly 
and produce a pleasing effect. A beautiful mural paint- 
ing in light hues on the plaster wall, which gives a dull 
finish, fills the entire front wall between the two black 
paneled doors. Lights in the panels of the ceiling give 
the proper lighting effect. Under this mural painting are 
dull black square 
panels framed with 
shiny black, the 
central part of 
which can be raised 
disclosing a folding 
blackboard. This 
dull and _— shiny 
black woodwork is 
the background for 
a bow-shaped 
speaker's desk of 
dull black. The ar- 
tistic care with 
which each detail 
has been worked 
out produces a re- 
markable _ effect; 


and, a short time 


View taken from front of main building looking toward the Amazon statue, the Stadium, 
and the landscape beyond. 











later, I found my way back to this room, alone, in order 
that I might sit a few moments longer and enjoy the 
impression it creates. 

In the left wing (as you enter from the front of builj. 
ing) are Niels Bukh’s rooms. After passing through g 
hallway, the visitor enters the conservatory. Along th, 
three sides are innumerable plants and tall palms, |, 
each outer corner, among the palms, is a life-sized statye 
on two sides, in cages the height of the room, are man 
yellow canaries. ' 

Ascending a step or two from the conservatory, the 
visitor directly enters the living room. From the depth 
of a large, barrel-backed black leather chair, this visity 
viewed the beautiful paintings and numerous plants, 4 
magnetic attraction, however, was a sparkling white staty 
of the wrestlers, the central object on a black table. 4p 
artist’s hand had so placed the statue that it caught the 
rays of light from the outer room and it became luni. 
niferous. 

Perhaps it may have been partly due to the man 
previous hours of sitting on hard school benches, but « 
I sat there for those few minutes breathing in the beauty 
of these two rooms, I felt transported to an earthly par- 
dise. 

White and black is the color scheme for the students 
reading room located in the same wing of the building 
Here, too, careful planning had produced an artistic effec, 
An important picture is a large painting representing 
“Morning,” symbolized by a white horse. (In another 
room is the corte 
sponding __ picture 
representing 


“Night,” symbol 
ized by a black 
horse. ) 


From the rear oi 
the main building, 
long, wide stairs 
lead down to th 
swimming pool ani 
the new gymne 
sium. 

This new gyi 
nasium was ded: 
cated July thirtieth 
of last summer. | 
understand that i 
is the largest gym 
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yasium hall in Eu- 
- it accommo- 
a one thousand 
pupils; the floor 1s 
4 mixture of tar 
and cork; and it 
has the largest 
roof of its kind in 
the world. The hall 
stands aS a me- 
morial of the stu- 
dents’ spirit of de- 
yotion to their 
leader, as much of 
the construction 
was done by the 
pupils themselves. 

From the front 
entrance of this imposing, unusual, and beautiful gym- 
nasium, steps are available which conveniently lead 
down to long underground passages, one of which 
leads to the large indoor swimming pool, twenty-five 
meters long. The bather, by crossing the passageway 
and stepping over a low wall into a short, narrow passage 
filled with water, can walk out into the outdoor swim- 
ming pool. This entrance is below the little waterfall 
which flows into the pool. 

Following a path down the hill and passing the large 
duck pond with its fountain, the visitor comes ta the old 
farmhouse which has been remodeled and is now used 
for handwork, and which is a storehouse of beautiful, 
woven articles. The fireplace, the old wrought-iron oil 
lamp, the terraced rock garden along the path to the 
steps, and numerous other artistic touches give an atmos- 
phere of charm. One feels far removed from the ordinary 
cold, school atmosphere. 

My few hours’ stay in Ollerup became one of ever 
increasing enthusiasm, and every one I met seemed filled 
with a joy of living and a love for their leader, even to the 
young girl in the old farmhouse whose eyes brightened 
as she showed me a piece of exquisite handwork, “Woven,” 
she said, “for Bukh.” Two people with whom I talked 
expressed the 
thought that they 
leave with regret 
and look forward 
to returning the 
next year, and that 
every year they 
find something dif- 
ferent, something 
new. 

So many of an 
admiring and, per- 
haps, curious pub- 
lic came to visit 
and swarmed all 
over the grounds, 
that closed gates 
displaying “For- 
budt” signs now 
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keep them at a 
more respectful 
distance. Never- 
theless, the hotel 
nearby does a 
thriving transient 
business, especially 
at afternoon 
“Kaffe” time; and 
crowds still come 
and peer over the 








The rear of main building and outdoor swimming pool. 
Long wide stairs lead down to the swimming pool and the new gymnasium. 


The outdoor swimming pool and new gymnasium. 





fence wishing, un- 
doubtedly, that 
they might be al- 
lowed to view the 
gardens, the pea- 
cock, the doves, 
and the tree fol- 
iaged with a hundred parrakeets of dainty colors. This 
interest is only natural for Bukh’s work is known abroad 
as well as in his own country. 

I felt very.fortunate in having an opportunity of meet- 
ing Niels Bukh, if only for a few moments as he was 
starting out on his afternoon’s work. My first glance 
was of a large man, in a white suit and white hat with 
high rounded crown; the first impression was that of a 
military man as he walked toward the gymnasium. But, 
with the grasp of his hand and his friendly welcome, one 
somehow felt a sincerity, a greatness of soul, a confidence 
and sureness of himself—one felt that here was a great 
personality and a leader. 

From conversations during the day, I learned that 
Bukh’s life has been a remarkable one. He has always 
gone ahead with his plans, and somehow the money has 
come. The first payment for the school was loaned by 
former pupils who put in it their savings; the second pay- 
ment, when it came due, was given by the State, a gift 
out of a clear sky, because they had heard of the manner 
of the first payment. 

Bukh is a man of great vision; and his entire thought 
and work is for the Danish youth. He chooses his teach- 
ers for this famous school of gymnastics for beauty of 
soul as well as 
body. He has work- 
ed out the details 
of his building 
plans from an ar- 
tistic point of view 
even to the small- 
est detail. He does 
not desire to estab- 
lish more schools, 
but to enlarge and 
improve the pres- 
ent one which he 
started in 1920. 

As is well 
known, Niels Bukh 
introduced a new 
type of gymnastics 
(Con. on Page 42) 





Developing Pupil Leadership 
Through Physical Education 


y 
KARL WEBBER BOOKWALTER 


Critic-Instructor 


Part | 
Definition, Guiding Principles, and Standards 
for Leadership 
UPIL leadership is a character outcome which ranks 
p:: importance with the finest of health outcomes. In 
addition it is a method and hence a means to other 
outcomes. Because of the fact that worthy use of leisure 
time and social integration are so essential today, pupil 
leadership, which furthers them, must be considered as 
one of the strategic measures of an effective physical edu- 
cation program. The absence of evidences of the develop- 


ment of this quality is a certain sign of an ineffectual, 
cramped program. 


Definition of Leadership’ 

“Leadership is the reflection upon the problems of, the 
stimulation of the thinking of, or the guidance of, the 
overt responses of individuals or groups toward specific 
objectives. It is friendly guidance in activities desired 
iby those led.” Such a definition applies to adult as well 
as to pupil leadership. It militates against leadership of 
the austere, dictatorial type. It in no way suggests vac- 
illating, puerile efforts at control. 


Principles of Leadership 

Leadership, like creative ability, must flow from above 
to those below. Like begets like. Wise, friendly guidance 
of the teaching personnel makes possible a leavening of 
this characteristic among the pupils in the program. The 
following principles’ are considered essential to a sound 
governing philosophy and psychology of leadership de- 
velopment: 

Duties and authorities of leaders should be mutually 
understood. Unless the leaders clearly understand what 
the teacher expects of them, and unless those led clearly 
understand the duties and authorities of the leaders, mis- 
understandings are certain to arise which will seriously 
disturb the morale of the department. Posted notices, 
mimeographed instructions, or definite verbal announce- 
ments to all concerned will further this mutual under- 
standing. 

Leaders should be held responsible for the full per- 
formance of their duties. Having been informed as to the 
nature of their work, leaders should be overseen and as- 
sisted, if necessary, in the full performance of those re- 
~~ 3 Developed in cooperation with a committee in Dr. Marguerite 
Hussey’s class in “Methods,” New York University Summer Camp, 


Lake Sebago, New York, 1932. 
3 Ibid. 


, Indiana University 


sponsibilities. Half-hearted, careless, or inaccurate wor 
should not be accepted. Leaders who, after having been 
given reasonable guidance, are incapable of proper per- 
formance of their duties should be replaced by those who 
are capable. 

Leaders should be vested with the authority to mee 
these responsibilities. The pupil leader must be under. 
stood as taking the place of the instructor in that partic. 
ular task. He is an instructor. He must have the right 
to make requests of his followers and if necessary to in. 
flict such penalties as a good teacher could legally and 
ethically inflict. He must be upheld in his decisions by 
the teacher and the group. When a leader’s actions ar 
such that they can no longer be justly supported by the 
teacher and the group, that leader should be replaced, 
Due to eager enthusiasm, the youthful leaders may en 
occasionally in judgment or tact. The teacher should 
unobtrusively rectify such matters by personal confer. 
ences and encourage the leaders to profit by their past 
mistakes. 

Faith should accompany the delegation of the responsi- 
bilities. While the teacher should constantly go from 
group to group assisting and encouraging, it should not 
be with the idea of discovering some one who is not con- 
ing up to expectations. By no inference or suggestion 
should a pupil be made to feel that a teacher is spying 
on him. If definite breaches of faith are discovered the 
teacher should promptly confer privately with that lead. 
er. The leader must be informed that he is expected to 
meet the standard of reliability. He must know that this 
lapse is forgiven but that subsequent failure will mean 
that his services will be of no further value to the group 
or the instructor. The teacher must confidently expect 
that every leader will do his duty. 

Leaders should be acceptable to the group. Lack o 
harmonious relationships between the leaders and those 
led defeats many of the purposes of leadership. Even i 
the elementary schools, pupils on the whole are good 
judges of just and fair leaders. They might reasonably be 
permitted to select or propose prospective leadership ma- 
terial. Certainly leaders who cannot get along well with 
most pupils lack the qualities necessary to natural pupil 
leadership and should be removed from positions involv- 
ing much authority over others. Permitting leaders to 
select their groups is another way. to secure satisfying 
group-leader relations. 

Leadership should be democratic, not autocratic. Imi- 
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tation is a potent factor in the teaching situation. If the 
- ructor is gruff, dictatorial, abrupt, thoughtless of the 
He tesies, then he will see himself reflected in his many 
eM oat they in turn by their followers. This very 
er make a teacher most careful of his manner 
of handling pupils. Pupils in positions of leadership 
should be led to realize that theirs is a position of service 
to the group and the department and not just an oppor- 
tunity for personal aggrandizement. They too should be 
kindly, patient, courteous, reasonable, and helpful in all 
iheir relationships with their fellows. There should be no 
attitude of “holier-than-thou” on the part of leaders and 
the respect of their followers should be the natural result 
of their own skills and personality. 

Leadership should guide by example rather than pre- 
cept. There should be no special privileges for the lead- 
as, If shoes should be changed when on the gymnasium 
foor; if appropriate attire should be worn for activities; 
if courtesy is desirable; if showers are the expected thing; 
if promptness is essential; if these and many other such 
traits are to be taught, then the teacher and the leaders 
must be meticulous in the constant exemplification of such 
customs. “What we do speaks so loudly” that the pupils 
can not hear what we say; nor should they. 

Leadership should be positive not negative in its atti- 
tude. Teacher and leaders exist primarily to aid and 
assist the group or individual more easily and joyfully to 
accomplish their purposes, when the latter are in accord 
with sound practices. Followers do not wholeheartedly 
follow a leader who constantly prevents them from at- 
taining ends. They follow fervently those leaders who 
help them to attain satisfactions through acquired powers 
and interests. It is the duty of the ‘leader, be he pupil 
or teacher, to so guide the individual and group that their 
interests and desires are for socially sound ends. Thus 
guided, pupils should then look to leaders for help in the 
attainment of these ends. Suggestions of what to do, not 
alist of “don’ts,” should prevail. 

Satisfactions, not annoyances, should be the predom- 
inating results of leadership. As a result of leadership 
pupils should have more fun, more opportunities for ac- 
tivity, greater facility of learning. They should be thank- 
ful for their leaders. When leadership is felt to be a 
police power looking for an opportunity to be annoying 
then that leadership is failing. 

Leadership should discover and develop potentialities 
of creativity. The assistance and service of a corps of 
leaders should m&ke it possible for individualities to be 
developed, not suppressed. Individual help is possible 
which might enable some budding genius to discover him- 
self. Contributions and suggestions of leaders and pupils 
should be sought and welcomed. Many a good idea which 
had its origin in the mind of the child can be made a part 
of progressive practice. Such opportunities for asserting 
one’s individuality and being a causal factor in things 
is one of the keynotes in the mental hygiene of the youth 
of today and such creativeness is wanted in society. Pu- 
pils must have practice in doing. 

Leadership should encourage the slower individuals or 
groups. While et in leadership naturally advances 
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the powers of the leader, the time thus spent is justified 
only when it also results in increased powers and oppor- 
tunities for the slower pupils. Leaders should discover 
the needs of the slower groups and help these groups 
overcome their obstacles. 

Leadership should challenge the superior individuals 
or groups. Through the additional time and attention 
given to the training of the leaders they will of necessity 
acquire powers and developments beyond those which 
would be possible were they just parts of the large mass. 
Through their broadened vision resulting from the higher 
responsibilities they will gain much not taught in the reg- 
ular run of instruction. Their task should be large enough 
to demand the best that is in them but always should be 
within the limits of their ability. Education of the upper 
strata has frequently been limited by catering to the 
middle or even the lower group. 

Opportunities should exist for interchange between 
leadership and followership situations. Abilities and in- 
terests vary. Pupils lacking ability in other subjects may 
be superior in physical education. Pupils of superior skill 
in one sport or activity may be inferior in others. Only 
leaders of ability should be leaders in those activities. 
Thus there are opportunities for an alternation of leader- 
ship within departments and within activities. This is 
valuable to a democratic leadership corps and it serves 
as an aid in mental hygiene by avoiding inferiority or 
superiority complexes. Many times through success in 
one endeavor the pupil may be saved for future develop- 
ment in other necessary activities. Still others who find 
things generally too easy may be challenged by a more 
difficult situation. This does not mean, however, that all 
should be mechanically rotated in positions requiring ex- 
perience, training, and ability. 

Leadership should aim for self-expression and self- 
direction. Training in leadership and self-control is train- 
ing for running one’s activities in and out of school life. 
A trained teacher or supervisor can not always be avail- 
able in leisure hours. Youth must direct itself. The ideal 
must be self-direction and not oppression. The pupils 
must be led to realize that the program in physical edu- 
cation is their program. The more they accept the re- 
sponsibilities for the management of the class the more 
effective is the teaching in this regard. 

Leadersnip should build socially sound standards of 
behavior. 'The use of pupil leadership is not substituting 
a poorer leadership for a better leadership, it is a multipli- 
cation of the better léadership. This increased leadership 
should make possible the inculcation of higher standards 
of honesty, sportsmanship, accuracy, self-control, and 
other socially essential traits. These results can not be 
brought about without tireless guidance and supervision 
on the part of the instructor, who himself possesses the 

above qualities. Not until these results are being ob- 
tained is real teaching being done. Skills alone will not 
suffice. These standards should accrue to both leader and 
led. 

Leadership should provide opportunities for meeting 
individual needs more fully. A teacher capable of devel- 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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The Observance 
of American 

Education of 
Week 


ORE. than usual significance is at- 

tached this year to the observance 
American Education Week which 
comes November 5 to 11. As the Na- 
tional Education Association states in 
its publicity handbook, “Recent critical developments in 
national life make participation in the observance of 
American Education Week 1934 a paramount duty of 
good citizenship. The observance will include a study of 
the social and economic goals toward which our nation 
is moving.” 

In keeping with this objective, the program of this 
occasion has as its theme “Educating for Tomorrow.” 
Special topics have been assigned for attention each day. 
The opening day, Monday, November 5, will be given 
over to a discussion of the topic “Planning for Tomor- 
row.” Following in order daily will be the topics “Devel- 
oping New Types of Schooling,” “Improving the Rural 
School,” “Financing Our Schools,” ““Quickening the Sense 
of Civic Responsibility,” “Preparing for New Kinds of 
Service,” concluding with “Enriching Character through 
Education.” 

The concern of education in general is the concern of 
every physical educator. He or she will therefore be 
keenly interested in the quest for new educational pol- 
icies and knowledges that are needed to cope with the 
kaleidoscopic changing order of the day. As stated in 
the recent monumental study on Social Trends, ‘The 
changes in industrial, economic, and social conditions 
which have taken place in recent years create a demand 
for a kind of education radically different from that 
which was regarded as adequate in earlier periods when 
the social order was comparatively static. Members of a 
changing society must be prepared to readjust their ideas 
and their habits of life. They not only must be possessed 
of certain types of knowledge and skill which were com- 
mon at the time when they went to school, but they must 
be trained in such a way as to make them adaptable to 
new conditions.” In this connection, the President of our 
own Association, Strong Hinman, has a timely article in 
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this issue of the JOURNAL which shows how 
education teachers must be alert to keep pace 
rapidly shifting scenes in the drama of the edy 
a dynamic society. 

In addition, however, to the general interest which 
every teacher must have in the betterment and Progress 
of education, the physical education teacher wil] find 
special interest in certain specific items of the larger pro. 
gram. The discussion of new types of schooling brings a 
plea for nursery schools and kindergartens as laying the 
foundation for the protection of children physically ang 
for the development of desirable health habits. The same 
discussion, taking up the other end of the educational 
organization, urges the expansion of adult education with 
its rich program of cultural and healthful leisure-time ate 
tivities—a program which the physical educator can be 
so active in teaching or administering. The topic of 
rural schools emphasizes the place of the rural school as 
a community center and recreation hall and the giving 
of serious thought by rural citizens to the best types of 
recreation for themselves and for their children. The 
program for Friday, featuring civic responsibility anq 
school observance of Armistice Day, has special features 
allotted to the boy scouts and girl scouts. Physical edu. 
cators also will find the Saturday program of special con. 
cern to them, for it deals with new types of employment in- 
volving reforestation, beautification of parks and cities, 
eradication of insect pests, prevention of disease, sanita- 
tion, programs of recreation, increased educational oppor- 
tunity at all ages of life, and creative art and music, 
Finally, the Sunday program with its emphasis on en- 
riching character through education, challenges physical 
education. We have always felt that our subject had 
significant advantages in this field because it invited 
practice as well as precept; and, in this period of cyn- 
icism in regard to the efficacy of character ideals, it be- 
hooves us to work for the preservation of those virtues 
in which we sturdily hold faith, for these may otherwise 
be swept away in the ruthless adjustments that are taking 
place on every hand today. 

In its tremendous program in behalf of education, the 
National Education Association is supported by _ the 
American Legion and the United States Office of Educa- 
tion as co-sponsors. Other groups with memberships 
numbering millions, such as the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, will also assist in this nation-wide 
observance of American Education Week. Each con- 
munity will adapt the observance to its own needs but 
all communities alike will be concerned with the general 
aims of having the public at large participate in select- 
ing educational objectives and appraising the work of the 
schools. 


Physica] 
With the 
Cation of 


A Long T IS a real pleasure to include in this 
Awaited issue an article from one of the great 
Message leaders of our profession, Dr. Clark 


Hetherington. Friends of Dr. Hether- 
ington and admirers of his work will 
be pleased to know that he has sufficiently recovered his 
health so that he may again actively assume his teach- 
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- duties and his writing; so much so in fact that he 
.. busily engaged in the preparation of a series of books 
; fessional significance. At the same time he is also 
. te jin cooperation with Dr. Thomas Storey and 
ya members of the staff, with the development of new 
viessional curriculums, both undergraduate and grad- 
uate, at Stanford University. 

For a long time a number of our JoURNAL readers have 
importuned the Editor to obtain comments from Dr. 
Hetherington in regard to the new challenges and op- 
rtunities presented to physical education and to obtain 
also an interpretation from him in the way of a re- 
aaluation of our aims and objectives. In the two articles 
he has prepared for the JouRNAL, Dr. Hetherington dis- 
cusses the training of leadership to meet the increasing 
demands that are being placed upon the physical educa- 


tion profession. 





An Alert RACTICALLY all school systems 
Physical have utilized C.W.A. labor in the 
Education past year to add to their gymnasium 
Constituency and athletic plants. In one state alone, 


Michigan, it is reported by the state 
department that eighty-seven gymnasiums were built with 
this federal help. For the most part these gymnasiums 
were built in sparsely settled districts where good state 
roads were already constructed and where schools con- 
gquently were the projects most apt to be approved for 
an outlay of federal money. 

The building of gymnasiums under these circumstances 
does not necessarily mean that a busy physical educa- 
tio program will be undertaken in them. On the con- 
trary, the smaller communities are more apt to be without 
trained physical education leaders, and the pressure of 
economy is still so great that superintendents are handi- 
capped in adding to their teaching staffs. 

In order, therefore, to expedite the use of these new 
buildings and rooms, the Michigan Advisory Council of 
Physical Education, which, in the absence of a state 
director, has been helping the State Department of Public 
Instruction in matters of concern to physical education, 
organized a committee to draw up a set of practical 
measures to submit to superintendents in communities 
where new gymnasiums had been erected. These state- 
ments outline briefly the contributions of the physical 
education program to best living, give suggestions for 
obtaining leadership, list some of the activities most 
suitable to a beginning program, give sources of help to 
administrators faced with problems in introducing the 
hew program, and offer suggestions for time allotment, 
for ways of enlisting community support, and for addi- 
tional practical means of financing physical education 
activities. 

As an example of the practicability of these sugges- 
tions, one matter, that of teaching help where none is 
how available, is selected. It is mentioned in the advisory 
manual that teachers from these schools who are going 
to summer school should take some physical education 
courses so that they can thereby be prepared to intro- 
duce the new program now possible because of the new 
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facilities. If replacements are to be made, it is suggested 
that teachers should be hired who have at least a minor 
in physical education. The utilizing of student leaders 
for intramural, noon-hour, and after-school programs is 
also suggested. 

The advisory material is now almost completely com- 
piled and when ready will be issued from the state de- 
partment office to the school administrators where the 
new gymnasiums exist. The interest which led to the 
erection of these structures should not be allowed to lag, 
and both the state department and the Physical Educa- 
tion Advisory Council of the State of Michigan are to 
be congratulated on this timely and valuable activity 
they have fostered. It will no doubt be a decided incen- 
tive to those school administrators who would have per- 
mitted. these new facilities to be idle mainly because of 
lack of understanding of how such a program might be 
instituted without any appreciable increase of financial 
burden. 


Encouraging GENERAL survey of teacher- 
Placement of training institutions in regard to 
Graduates placement of graduating students shows 


a most encouraging situation particu- 

larly in comparison with the depressing 
conditions which faced the classes of the two and three 
years previously. Men’s and women’s departments both 
report a surprisingly high placement of their students, 
not only for those of last June but also for the graduat- 
ing students of previous years who had either been un- 
employed or had been pursuing graduate work in the 
meantime. In the smaller cities, where combinations of 
teaching duties were expected, the physical education 
majors were favored and this seems evidence that the 
importance of physical education and recreation in the 
school curriculum is gradually becoming recognized by 
the smaller community as well as the large. Members 
of the smaller communities are coming to vision physical 
education as more than a substitute exercise program 
needed only when manual labor is not available and in- 
stead are sensing its contributions to the all-round devel- 
opment of their children, to the improved recreational 
life of their communities, and to the progress of the 
social order. 

Physical education leaders have been. exceptionally ac- 
tive in bringing about this enlightenment. News items 
from many states, among them Vermont, Iowa, Kansas, 
Illinois, and Nebraska in this JouURNAL, relate pro- 
grams of play days district-wide and even state-wide in 
nature. A companion editorial on these pages tells how 
an active state group drew up plans to bring activity 
programs into the many C.W.A. gymnasiums built in its 
rural areas. The Iowa rural program of health and rec- 
reation, explained last year in an article by Mr. Louis 
Hutto of Des Moines, is functioning with satisfactory 
results, and to those interested in an ambitious and effec- 
tive educational organization for rural districts, a read- 
ing of the accomplishments of the Iowa committees, 
related in the Iowa news of this issue, will be decidedly 
worth while. 
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Function of a State High School| « 
Athletic Association . 


HE PRIMARY function of a state high school 
[aie association, in my opinion, is to afford its 

member schools the privilege of clean, wholesome 
athletic participation; a guarantee of good faith in the 
matter of eligibility and rules; and a means of redress 
for violations.* I believe our aim should be to formulate 
and supervise a program of athletic activities that will 
promote good health, physical development, and good 
sportsmanship among the participants and pleasant and 
friendly relations among the schools and communities 
affected. 

Interscholastic athletics is one of the most important 
activities among the high schools of America and I be- 
lieve it is safe to state that, whether we desire it or not, 
extensive competitive athletics will be carried on by the 
high school students of this country. If this is true, it is 
reasonable to presume that the only agency which can 
control a program of interschool athletics properly is one 
such as is represented by the various state high school 
athletic associations. 

Those who are acquainted with the high school situa- 
tion for the past twenty-five years appreciate the steady 
improvement that has been made since the state associa- 
tions began to function with power and authority. For- 
merly there was no regulation on scholarship, age, physi- 
cal condition, or length of time in school, and conse- 
quently there developed antagonisms that destroyed the 
possibility of friendly feeling; but the presence of those 
undesirable features did not prevent the spread of compe- 
tition for supremacy. Boys who were in school before the 
time of athletic associations engaged in interscholastic 
contests. It was a struggle to keep going but the boys per- 
sisted and they had real battles, as some of us know. 
School administrators first ignored these contests, then 
tolerated them, and finally conceived the idea of taking 
over the program and providing the necessary safeguards 
to make it meaningful and valuable to the school. 


HERE are those who question the value of interscho- 

lastic athletics either as a school or social activity; who 
insist that all physical exercise for men and women, boys 
and girls, should be purely recreational in character; and 
who believe that to compete for supremacy is undesirable. 
They tell us that we pay too much attention to winning— 
a criticism which I think is just—and that the boys 
should be taught to be good losers. In my opinion, a 
winning complex is not a bad thing if it is properly har- 
nessed. It is something the economic world needs at 
present and I don’t believe I would take it away from 
our boys in athletics. I do not believe our critics take 


*An address given at the Men’s Athletic Section of the Central 
District Association Convention at St. Paul, Minnesota, April, 1934. 


E. A. THOMAS 


State Director of Athletics, Topeka, Kansas 


into consideration the fairly settled ideas on the subjeg 
on the part of the general public which considers that ip 
the main our present program is all right and that aboy 
all that is needed is a good police system. This attitud 
would have to be changed first before a change in oy 
general set-up could be accomplished. Like many of oy 
professional reformers in other fields the objectors are 
unable, when pinned down, to prove that there is any. 
thing radically wrong with a program of games that 
emphasizes supremacy. We find plenty of the old-time 
combat in all walks of life and a little training in ath. 
letic competition will no doubt do much more good thay 
harm. 

People do not live in the same communities in which 
they are reared, as they did in the days of old. Travel 
and vacation opportunities have given our youngsters 
experiences we older ones did not get as children. They 
will visit their neighbors whether we plan the visits or 
not, so why not plan them so that they may be pleasant 
and profitable, at least from the standpoint of social 
contacts? Why not teach them that there is fun and 
enjoyment in being good neighbors, in behaving ourselves 
under the circumstances, and in expressing the virtues 
we have been taught are proper in our relations with 
neighbors and friends? 

Rather than consider the idea of a curtailment of ath- 
letic and recreational opportunities, the obligation of the 
schools to maintain an adequate program is greater than 
ever before. In times of stress the duty of the school to- 
ward our youth is more exacting than in times of plenty. 
Thousands of boys throughout the land are in our schools 
when they would be working if they could find employ- 
ment. These and many additional thousands have no op 
portunity for employment and have abundant leisure 
time on their hands. Crime commissions and welfare 
agencies in our cities are urging our schools, athletic 
associations, and other institutions to take care of the 
boys and girls and keep them occupied in their leisure 
hours. Many a small community is kept satisfied through- 
out the winter months by the activities of its local high 
school basketball team, the interests of ali the boys and 
young men of the community being centered in the for- 
tunes of the local team. It supplies three-fourths or mort 
of the amusement and entertainment of many a small 
town during the winter season and older folks derive a 
much pleasure from the games as the youngsters. They 
should have a program that takes in every boy and gitl 
and every man and woman that needs it; but in the ab 


sence of that, the present set-up does admirably well 


We are in a new age and in the midst of a new deal. 
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Make no mistake, we are not going back to the old 
order when everyone was occupied for long hours each 

We are not “out of the woods” but the opening into 
the clearing will be found by the use of new paths, not 
the old ones. Consequently public education will never 

+. be what it was. The school will be called upon to 
gl a larger place in the affairs of every community. 
schools for adult education will be a common thing and 
rom childhood to old age we shall eventually go to 
ghool, work, play, and take part in recreational activities 
of all kinds. With the additional leisure and idle time 
available there is no other way in which our society can 
endure. 

We may regret that things are different than they used 
to be, but in the future the difference will be much 
greater. It must be so if we are to have a contented and 
happy people. Crime is on the increase, temporarily, 
ghile we are floundering around trying to adjust our 
civilization to the new conditions. We shall eventually 
fnd a solution and are making notable progress right now. 
The crime wave undoubtedly has reached or will soon 
reach, its peak and as we learn to handle it there will be 
a general abatement. But in order to insure this happen- 
ing we must take care of our people in their leisure hours. 
Short working hours will surely come; child labor will be 
athing of the past. Until that far-distant time when pa- 
rents will have been properly trained to become a part 
of the general machinery which provides adequate and 
proper recreational facilities for their children, the schools 
and other agencies supported by public taxation will 
have to bear the burden; and there is nothing to indicate 
that we shall have to be concerned for the balance of our 
lives with anything but the new problem that is directly 
before us. 


HAT does all this mean, as far as a state high 

school athletic association is concerned? It means 
that the Association will have to be one of the agencies to 
take the lead. It will be its duty to encourage recreational 
and game sports for all and to outline a flexible program 
that may be used as a standard in the development of 
them. We cannot confine ourselves to a schedule of inter- 
school basketball, football, track, baseball, etc. Important 
as they are, they are not enough. We must cooperate with 
the health and physical education departments and take 
an active part in coordinating our several programs. 
American people are in the habit of either condemning 
or supporting in its entirety any program suggested to 
them. If there are two pieces of machinery whose func- 
tions are similar, they are apt to condemn the one and 
indorse the other, even though it takes both to do the job. 
We have physical education directors in my state who a 
few years ago were actively engaged in the work of dis- 
couraging interscholastic athletics. Their vision was 30 
short that they thought they must condemn interscho- 
lastic athletics in order to build up intramural sports and 
corrective physical education. On the other hand we had 
those who were so afraid that the intramural idea would 
injure their first love, interschool sports, that they dam- 
ned it with faint praise, to say the least. As is true in 
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nearly all such instances, both were wrong. Neither need 
be a competitor of the other. On the contrary, each must 
be an aid to the other. And among the vast number of 
smaller schools which have not yet been made to feel that 
they can and should support a program of this kind, who 
is in a better position to take the lead than the officials 
of the high school athletic association’ 

In Kansas a few years ago we recognized the fact that 
too many of our boys and girls, especially in our smaller 
schools, were getting no attention. Interscholastic basket- 
ball for girls had been condemned by the association for 
several years, but nothing had been provided as a sub- 
stitute. Consequently every small school which did not 
have an instructor in physical education kept right on 
playing girls’ basketball with no supervision of any kind, 
and that part of the student body which could not make 
the basketball team received no attention, either in ath- 
letics or physical education. So we finally conceived the 
idea of our high school athletic association taking the 
lead in promoting an intramural program for both boys 
and girls. There is no state department of physical edu- 
cation in our state, and probably will not be for many 
years to come; the directors of physical education had no 
organization that could reach any but their own few 
schools; and so the field was open to us without tramping 
on anybody’s toes. 

It was our thought that almost all girls and boys 
would be interested if given the opportunity. In the case 
of the boys, we felt, and still feel, that the intramural 
field would provide the training ground for the inter- 
scholastic teams and at the same time provide athletic 
and physical development for those who love to play but 
who cannot hope to make the varsity teams. In the case 
of the girls we followed the advice of the doctors and 
leaders in physical education in continuing to condemn 
interschool competition for girls, but we did set up an 
elaborate and complete program of intramural athletics 
for them. We organized a state G. A. A., adopted a de- 
tailed point system that would take care of any type of 
girl in any type of game or physical exercise, provided a 
full system of awards, and made the program adaptable 
from the seventh grade through to the twelfth. We started 
in an humble way and enlisted schools to join. We lured 
about forty joiners the first year and now, in our fourth 
year, have more than a hundred schools which are active, 
substantial, and steady members. It is safe to state that 
there are more girls engaged in our state-wide intramural 
program among the one hundred schools than are en- 
gaging in interscholastic basketball in the other six hun- 
dred schools which comprise the balance of our associa- 
tion. I do not mean by that, that all other schools support 
girls’ basketball teams. There are a large number which 
provide neither. We also have an outline for a boys’ intra- 
mural program which many of our schools follow. It is 
not quite the same problem which confronts us in regard 
to the boys but there are a number of schools which do 
not know how to start on an intramural program and we 
thus provide something from which to work. These pro- 
grams for both boys and girls are published in our yearly 

(Continued on Page 43) 
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Special Representative National Recreation Association, 
Author of ‘‘The New Leisure Challenges the Schools’’+ 


Growth of Leisure 


BUNDANT leisure is here and more is coming. 
A It is worth while to review its development. In 
1800 the fourteen- and sixteen-hour work day 
was a common phenomenon. In 1840, thirteen hours 
was the average while in '1881 we find the movement for 
an eight-hour day beginning and through the years it 
gradually won out so that for some time prior to the 
catastrophic year, 1929, we talked freely about eight 
hours for work, eight hours for sleep, and eight hours 
for recreation. 

The five-day week entered the picture and by 1930 or 
so there were at least a million workers on this schedule. 
Many of the industrial codes under the NRA provide for 
forty hours a week, others for thirty-six and thirty-four 
hours. We hear much also about the advisability of 
establishing a thirty-hour week, five days of six hours 
each. Beyond all this there are the predictions that eco- 
nomic considerations will eventually bring about the 
four-day week of six hours each. 

We can say then that the struggle of the ages for free 
time during which people may invite their souls, express 
themselves creatively, and feel free to say what they 
shall do with themselves has been won. 

As to causes, we know they are to be found in the 
development or automatic machines and, in general, 
labor-saving devices, as well as the growth in efficiency 
of both management and labor. Organized agitation and 
demonstration of possibilities have also. played a part. 

We have just about come up to the time foreseen by 
the great old philosopher Aristotle who said some 2400 
years ago, “There will always be slaves until looms 
weave of their own accord and machines do without 
question the bidding of men.” 

Somebody has worked out the computation that under 
the eight-hour day rule a man during the span of three 
score and ten works only twelve years, sleeps twenty-nine, 
and has twenty-nine for leisure pursuits. 


Leisure Represents One of America’s Greatest 
Social Problems 


The new and growing leisure represents one of Amer- 
ica’s greatest social problems because of its extent and 
almost universal possession; because it may be said that 
his sense of time is the measure of a man; because misuse 








*A paper presented before the Eastern Convention of the American 
Physical Education Association, April 5, 1934, at Atlantic City. 

*Jointly sponsored by National Education Association and National 
Recreation Association, 1933. 
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of this gift can destroy health, reduce efficiency break 
character, and degrade life while wise use can ethane 
health, increase efficiency, elevate character, enrich anj 
glorify life. Civilization itself can be advanced oy de 
stroyed according to the use made of it by People as , 
whole. 

Leisure Challenges the Schools 

Leisure is living time. Leisure is choosing time. ]f jt 
use can make or break human beings, if education j 
intended to help people live on high levels and to th 
limit of their capacities, and if there is so much living 
time as over against work time, then education must 4 
never before train people in choosing how they will yy 
free time. There is needed this new dynamic in our phil- 
osophy of education. The teacher who has a convictioy 
regarding the significance of leisure is bound to have, 
new sense of direction for his efforts. 

If leisure is choosing time it is important to consider 
how choices are made. Can one not say that they ar 
the resultants of the interaction of inner and oute 
stimuli? One big function of education for the new ery 
must therefore be to make high-grade inner stimuli pov. 
erful enough to carry the day as over against the mult. 
tudinous calls of the ulterior type coming out of the 
environment. The essence of the pedagogical processes 
ought to be to make young people want more and mor 
of a good thing and to develop cumulatively the desire 
for “growth everlasting,” to use Walter Page’s fine phrase. 


The “Makings” of Effective Education for Leisure 


Subject matter of course is important. Physical activ- 
ties, music, art, the handicrafts, nature, literature, dra- 
matics, science, opportunities for social living—all thes 
are needed in the school program. But more than sub- 
ject matter is called for. Certainly of tremendow 
importance is the spirit and atmosphere of teaching in 
the schoolroom. A lackadaisical teacher is like a fla 
tire. The teacher with the joyous, adventurous, glowing 
spirit is the one who can beget the same spirit in his 
charges. A dull schoolroom suggests a morgue—and who 
can be happy in a morgue? 

The best techniques of teaching must be in the posses 
sion of the teacher, techniques of the type which arous 
that desire for more, techniques which call for an abu- 
dance of active experience for the learner. 


Carry-Over 


Much is being said about the carry-over value of schod 
experiences but is it not quite true that our concept 
involves too exclusively the idea of carry-over from school 
to adult life, important as that is and always to bk 
stressed? Should we not, however, think more than we 
do of carry-over possibilities from school to life out ¢ 
school even during school years? We certainly do no 
want to continue to give the old impression that the 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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“America Marches On” * * 
A Historical Pageant 


* 


HILDA SOUTHALL 
Produced by Addie |. Scisco and Marion Colleran 


Physical Education Department of 


Middletown Township Schools, 


Leonardo, New Jersey 


Introduction 
HIS pageant was originally written for presentation 
by the primary grades. However, it is suitable for 
production by any grades. Approximately three 
hundred children were successfully used, but by chang- 
ing the number of dancers in each group and by omitting 
some tableaux the required cast can be much reduced. 


Production Notes 


The back-drop is a very large map showing all of the 
United States, the Atlantic Ocean, and the western coast of 
Europe. It can be painted on ninety-nine-inch sheeting with poster 
paints. 

To prevent noise during the performance, little scenery is 
used for the tableaux which are arranged while the dances are 
being given. 

The orchestra plays a march as an introduction. The herald 
appears at center stage in front of the curtains, blows his trumpet, 
and announces the Scribe of History who takes her place behind 
a reading desk at the extreme left. The low stage is reserved for 
the tableaux, all the dances being given in front of the stage 
which had been erected in the gymnasium. 

The Daisy Chorus takes its place on the stage before the 
curtain opens. After it sings “We'll Make Hay While the Sun 
Shines,’ the musical comedy dancers enter to the same air. 
During the dance the singers sway their daisies in time to the 
music, forming a background for the dancers. 

The orchestra plays a march for the finale as the children 
enter from both sides led by Queen Isabella and the Indian 
dancers—the rest following in the original order. When all are 
in place, as the orchestra plays the first bars of “America the 
Beautiful,” a large flag is released from the top of the map, 


covering the entire backdrop. The group sings the first stanza 
of the song as the curtains close. 


Properties for the Tableaux 


I. A throne, a table with dark red cover, several benches. 

II. None needed except back drop. 

III. None needed except back drop. 

IV. A chest, furs, beads, rifle. 

V. A quilting frame with quilt. 

VI. A covered wagon made on a borrowed railroad baggage 
truck. 

VIT. One side of a log cabin made of brown wrapping paper 
on a wooden frame with the outline of logs painted on. 

Suggestions for additional tableaux can be found in any his- 
tory book. 


Music and Dances 

Introduction—(March “Just for Fun” by Frank A. Simpkins, 
Carl Fisher Inc.) by the Orchestra. 

Indian War Dance (Traditional)—Published by 
Van Hagen. 

Tripoli, Tripola (Spanish)—Folk Dances of Different Nations, 
Louis H. Chalif, Vol. 3. 

Handkerchief Dance (English)—Country Gardens—The Morris 
Book by Cecil J. Sharp and Herbert C. MaclIlwaine. Pub- 
lished by Novello & Co., London. 

Norman Folk Dance (French)—Folk Dances of Different Nations, 
Louis H. Chalif, Vol. 1. 

The Windmill (Dutch)—Folk Dances of Different Nations, Louis 
H. Chalif, Vol. 1. 

The Hatter (Danish)—Burchenal Collections of Folk Dances 
from Various Countries, published by G. Schirmer. 

Irish Washerwoman (Irish)—Any Collection. 


Neilson and 








1. Columbus at Court of Queen Isabella 
(Copied from the painting by Brozik in the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art.) 
Queen Isabella—Columbus—Ladies-in-Waiting— 
Councilors—Jester 
2. Landing of Columbus (Suggested by panel poster by 
Bess Bruce Cleaveland—J. L. Hammett) 
Indians—Columbus—Captains—Crew 
. Pilgrims Going to Church (Panel poster by Bess Bruce 
Cleaveland) 
Pilgrims—Men, Women, Children 


w 


Cast 
Herald Spanish Scandinavian Clog 
Scribe of History English Irish Japanese 
Dancers—any number French Scotch Musical Comedy 
Indian Dutch Square Daisy Chorus—any number 
Tableaux 


4. French Fur Traders (Illustration from Europe the Mother 
of America by Horne and Bucks, Merrill Pub. Co.) 
Indians—W oodrangers—Merchants 
. Dutch Quilting Bee 
Dutch girls—Dutch boys 
6. The Bivouac 
Forty-niners—Men, Women, Children 

7. Plantation, Life 
Family from the Big House—Guests—Banjo Players— 
Clog Dancer—Mammy 


wa 
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Highland Fling (Scotch)—Festival Book, Jennette E. C. Lincoln, 
A. S. Barnes and Co. 

Turkey in the Straw (Square Dance)—Any Collection. 

Darktown Strutters’ Ball (Clog)—Steps originated for the music, 
published by Leo Feist. 

Japanese Sandman (Japanese)—Japanese Parasol Dance, Remick 
Music Company, steps originated for the music. 

We'll Make Hay While the Sun Shines—Robbins Music Corpor- 
ation, Musical comedy routine (any fox-trot chorus can be 
used.) 

The entire orchestra plays the introduction and finale. 
piano and two violins accompany the dances. 


The 


Costumes 


The costumes are planned to provide color, contrast, and 
beauty with economy. By taking advantage of wholesale prices 
none of them cost a dollar and the average is fifty cents. All the 
costumes are not entirely authentic in detail, but the general effect 
is pleasing and picturesque, producing the effect desired. 

Herald—-White shorts, red jacket and beret, bugle hung with 
Spanish arms, in red on yellow ground. 

Scribe of History—Black collegiate gown. 

Tableaux—Costumes depend upon the pictures chosen. 
DANCES 

Indian—Usual costume. 

Spanish—-Girls: Long cerise dresses with full skirts and tight 
waists. Black mantillas over high comb made of hat wire. 

Boys: Long black trousers and bolero, white blouses, and 
cerise sash. 

English—Girls: Flowered dimity dresses 
tight waists, and puffed sleeves. Socks to match. 

Boys: Black knickers with ribbons at knee, bolero and ties, 
white blouses. Both carry two handkerchiefs in hands. 

French—Girls: Dark blue basques, lighter blue short full skirts, 
white tarlatan petticoats (very full), puff sleeves, aprons, and 
high hair bows with long streamers. 

Boys: Short yellow trousers, berets, and ties, white blouses, 
and blue jackets. 


with full skirts, 
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Dutch—Girls: Yellow skirts, 
caps, wooden shoes. 

Boys: Full blue trousers, 
peaks. 

Swedish —Girls: Yellow skirts, white blouses and aprons 
red, blue, and yellow stripes, black bodices. with 

Boys: Dark blue knickers, red fitted jackets, white blouse, 

Trish —Girls: Full green skirts with panniers, white blouses 
black bodices. 

Boys: Long green trousers with tailed jackets, white blouse, 

(See Colliers for March, 1934.) 

Scotch—Girls: Plaid kilts and scarves, white blouses, ang 
plaid tams. 

Boys: Plaid kilts and scarves, black jackets, and Scotch 

Pioneers——Girls: Print dresses with long skirts, blue aprons 
caps, fichus, and pantalettes. 

Boys: Plaid shirts, tan trousers tucked in high boots Made of 
black oilcloth. 

Clog—Girls: Gingham dresses and sunbonnets. 

Boys: Overalls with patches, large straw hats. 

Japanese —Flowered kimonos with plain sashes of Pink, blue 
orchid, or yellow with chrysanthemums to match. Parasols. 
Musical Comedy—White blouses, black dancing shorts, 

Daisy Chorus—White dresses and suits. They each carry 4 
big daisy on three-foot staff. 


blue bodice, white Waists an 


white blouses, blue caps With yelloy 


Program 


The program which was mimeographed on pink and green 
paper, was five and one-half by eight and one-half inches in gx 
and contained fourteen pages. The front cover had a nautiql 
design with ship, anchors, and fish in conventional pattem, 
The frontispage had drawings of Uncle Sam and the Statue of 
Liberty, with the eagle overhead. Other line drawings of children 
dancing and of scenes from the countries represented enlivened 
the inner pages. A short introduction explaining the theme of the 
pageant was followed by acknowledgments, and then by the 
program in order, giving the names of schools and Participants, 





AMERICA MARCHES ON 


Herald.—Attend, all parents and friends! The Scribe 
of History approaches. All hail! 

Scribe of History—Today we Americans are called to- 
gether as host to many friends who are visiting us from 
overseas. At an invitation of our schools, the makers of 
our history are traveling by land and sea, from East and 
West, to bring us the stories of their adventures, their 
native customs, and their dances. America is a nation of 
many nations. For nearly five hundred years a proces- 
sion of bold, fearless spirits has marched across our coun- 
try seeking freedom, fortune, and fame. They came from 
many nations but made one nation—America. Each 
marcher brought us gifts—bravery, endurance, strength, 
liberty, beauty, justice. We have inherited these gifts 
from our forefathers and today we greet our guests who 
made this nation possible. 

The real history of the United States had its beginning 
in a little Italian seaport. Here every day along the 
wharves wandered a small boy eagerly staring at strange 
ships, watching the cargoes being unloaded, and listening 
to sailors’ tales. How he longed to be a man so he too 
could sail the seas!: Years passed. He had studied 
geography, he had made sailing charts, he had sailed the 
seas. Now came his great idea—if he just sailed west, 
on and on and on, he would finally reach the Indies—the 








home of silk and ivory, tea, and spices. What wealth, 
what glory for the first successful voyager! All he needed 
was more ships and supplies and the promise of some 
king to protect him. 


Tableau 1—Columbus Before Queen Isabella 


First Columbus went to the King of Portugal and ex- 
plained his plan. The king thought the notion was fodl- 
ish, but called his wise men together to discuss the 
matter. They agreed with the king, but to make sure 
they secretly sent out a ship of their own to see if it 
could reach the Indies by sailing west. 


home. 


four more years it was talked about. Failure! 


with no success. 


he turned slowly away and began his journey. 





A great storm 
arose and the frightened crew fled under full sail for 
For seven years Columbus persisted, but there 
was no help given him and he decided to go to Spain. 
Again he begged for ships and men. He told his story to 
churchmen and nobles until at last he gained an audience 
with the king and queen. They called a council and for 
He tried 
to get aid from Genoa and Venice, his brother traveled 
to England to lay the plan before the king there, but 
Finally Columbus decided to leave 
Spain. After seventeen years of work that seemed futile, 
He had 


trudged but six miles when a servant of the queen ovef- 
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their beards, and their clothes. Thinking he had arrived 
in India, Columbus called them Indians and so we call 
them today. The Spaniards landed on these islands on 
October 12, 1492. (Curtain.) 

Believing the white men were gods, the Indians brought 
gifts of food, gold, and wampum, and entertained them 
with feasting and dances. (Jndian Dance.) In return, 
Columbus presented them with red cloth, little bells, and 
mirrors, as his people showed the Indians the native 








Columbus before Queen Isabella 


took him. “Come back,” was the message, ‘““The queen 
ill help you.” (Curtain.) 

Three little ships manned by less than a hundred 
frightened men waited on the third of August, 1492, as 
a priest from the church blessed the ships and the sea- 
men. Sails were set, anchors raised, and the three ves- 
ss moved slowly out to sea on one of the most impor- 
tant voyages in the history of the world. 

Trouble came very soon. One of the ships broke down 
and could not be repaired at sea, so Columbus decided 
that they must stop at the Canary Islands. Weeks passed 
before all was once more ready. Day after day they 
sailed through calm seas, until the crew was terrified. 
They wanted to turn back. They were so far from home; 
the wind blew so steadily from the east they would never 
get back to Spain against it; they would soon fail off 
the edge of the earth. They planned to kill Columbus 
and return, but no one had enough courage to do it. 
The voyage lasted almost two months when the men 
saw some land birds, a log, a carved stick—land! America 
was discovered ! 


Tableau 2—The Landing of Columbus 


The next morning Columbus dressed himself in his 
best red velvet cape, took his sword in one hand and the 
flag of Spain in the other. He and his captains climbed 
into small boats and were rowed ashore. There they 
bent and kissed the earth, giving thanks to God for their 
safe journey. Columbus drew his sword, lifted up the 
flag of Spain and took possession of the land in the name 
of Ferdinand and Isabella. The natives soon came 
crowding around them, surprised at their white skins, 


The Landing of Columbus 








dances of Spain. (Spanish Dance.) 

For a hundred years after this famous voyage, a stream 
of explorers, mostly Spanish, scoured the Americas seek- 
ing vast treasures. Finally other nations of Europe, in- 
stead of watching enviously the gold and silver pouring 
into Spain, sent out their own ships to claim a portion 
of this new wealth. France, England, and Holland 
entered the race. 

First came the English with three ship loads of colo- 
nists—gentlemen, soldiers, and a few farmers—sent out 
by a group of merchants called the London Company to 
settle in the new world. In the spring of 1607 the ships 
reached Virginia and on the low banks of a large river 
they chose to build their home—Jamestown—the first 
permanent English settlement in America. Then came 
a time of trouble—Indian attacks, disease, hunger, lazi- 
ness—but under the leadership of Captain John Smith 
the colony was saved and Virginia became a land of 
wealthy planters and gracious homes. While the gentle- 
men and their ladies danced the graceful minuet, the 
artisans anu craftsmen in their more lowly homes whirled 
their partners in the lively Morris dance brought from the 
green of their old English villages. (English Dance.) 

A few years later another ship sailed from England 
to America. The Mayflower carried an earnest group of 
Pilgrims who had sought in Holland the freedom of wor- 
ship they could not have at home. They looked for 
some spot of English soil where their children could grow 
up as English subjects of King James. After a stormy 
voyage of two long months, the wind-wracked Mayflower 
came to rest inside Cape Cod. The weary colonists 
landed on the bleak New England coast in mid-winter 
with no food or shelter. They suffered untold hardships 
and before spring came more than half of them had died. 
Warm weather brought new hope. The few remaining 
colonists worked early and late building homes, forts, 
and stockades, planting crops, and hunting. Plymouth 
never again had a starving time. 


Tableau 3—Pilgrims Going to Church 


Many Puritans who followed the Pilgrims to Massa- 
chusetts Bay were very stern and strict. No May-pole 
dances now. All the colonists were warned to lead a 
sober life, for they believed it was a sin to be merry 
even on Christmas Day. They insisted that everyone 
be in bed by nine o'clock at night, no one could dress 
in gay colors, and all must attend church on the Sab- 
bath. Even tiny children in mid-winter spent all Sunday 
in the unheated church where the sermons were often 
two hours and the prayer one hour long. In times of 
Indian unrest the men carried muskets to protect the 
women on the way to the log meeting house. (Curtain.) 
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Pilgrims Going to Church 


While the English settled villages in Virginia and New 
England, the French were not idle. They coveted the 
peaver skins that the Indians would gladly trade for 
rifles, and the priests coveted these thousands of heathen 
Indian souls. Together, priests and adventurers, they 
jorced their way down the St. Lawrence River. Samuel 
Champlain founded Quebec on a mighty cliff by the river 
and explored two of the Great Lakes. All New France 
was then busy with fur trading. 

Every year, early in the spring, line after line of 
Indian canoes, packed high with furs, gathered in Green 
Bay or at Mackinac. After hundreds of canoes had 
met, a group of young white men called wood rangers 
gave the signal to start for the French markets a thou- 
sand miles away. By the middle of summer they reached 
the cities along the St. Lawrence River where all the 
townspeople turned out to see the fleet. The Indians 
set up their skin tents outside the town and unpacked 
their pots and kettles. 


Tableau 4—French Fur Trading 


After a council of both white and red men, the trading 
began. The French merchants showed the latest goods 
from Paris—beads, blankets, bells, and, what the Indians 
liked best, rifles. The fair lasted two weeks. Beaver 
was the fur that was best liked because the skins were 
soft and warm and wore very well. In a good year the 
Indians would sell a hundred thousand of them. When 
all the furs were sold, the canoes would begin the journey 
back to Mackinac. There the parties would break up, 
each Indian returning to his own home to show his new 
gun or blanket. (Curtain.) 


Bivouac 
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Life in Quebec was very gay in the summer. As soon 
as the ice was out a fleet of ships from France sailed 
up the river bringing letters, goods ordered a year before, 
and new colonists. The streets rang with laughter as 
families were reunited after long absence. The high 
notes of violins rose above the patter of dancing feet as 
young and old celebrated the happiest season of the 
year. (French Dance.) 

Henry Hudson, captain of the Dutch vessel “Half 
Moon,” sailed in 1609 into Sandy Hook Bay, anchored 
long enough to get fresh water from a spring nearby, 
and then continued up the river which today bears his 
name. On the way, the ship passed a wooded island, 
now the heart of New York City, sailed through the 
richest farming land that Hudson had ever seen, and 
claimed the valley for Holland. 


Tableau 5—Quilting Party 
Settlers followed the discovery and a Dutch colony 


grew slowly along the banks of the Hudson River. Farm- 
ing and fur trading attracted many, but most of the 





Plantation Life 


Dutch made their homes on Manhattan Island, calling 
their village New Amsterdam. They built comfortable 
homes which were kept spotlessly clean inside and out. 
A huge fireplace of lovely pink and blue tile gave heat 
and light to the family who gathered about it in winter. 
In summer a vine-covered porch or stoop was the meet- 
ing place of all. 

The Dutch people had more good times than any other 
of the colonists. They had many holidays and feasted 
at each one. Winter was a series of sleighing parties, 
quilting bees, and corn-husking bees. The girls quilted 
while the men raced in husking the corn. When the 
work was finished great quantities of food and drink 
were served. Then furniture was pushed back and danc- 
ing began. (Curtain.) 

The plain people rose at dawn, had their dinner at 
noon, and spent the evening in having a good time. 
(Dutch Dance.) 

At the mouth of the Delaware another nation was 
settling a small village—Sweden. The government of 
Sweden built a fort and sent over several shiploads of 
colonists, but after about twenty years this settlement 
was overwhelmed by Dutch Netherlands. (Swedish 
Dance.) (Continued on Page 40) 
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Hugo Bezdek, The Pennsylvania State College, sends in these 
three interesting paragraphs: 

“The undergraduate curriculum in health and physical educa- 
tion has been completely revised and intensified. The new pro- 
gram provides such features as (1) an opportunity for the major 
student to select three teaching minors in addition to health and 
physical education; (2) the avoidance of repetition and duplica- 
tion of subject matter in related professional courses; (3) the 
concentration of courses, whose contents were narrow in scope, 
into broader courses. 

“Required Physical Education and Required Freshman Hy- 
giene have been combined into a single course. The new course 
provides for activity in physical education, as well as lectures in 
games and sports and health instruction. Three hours per week 
are devoted to this work during the freshman and sophomore 
years. 

“All major students in the School of Physical Education and 
Athletics at The Pennsylvania State College turn out every season 
for a varsity sport.” 

: - & 

Our good friend, Mary Wood Hinman, has sent me some 
interesting material of what the Folk Festival Council of 
New York is doing this winter. She writes: “We are a 
volunteer organization consisting of about forty nationalities 
or ethnic groups, and our purpose is twofold ... we wish 
to keep alive the dances and songs and handicraft of our 
foreign born, as a vital part of their community life here in 
New York, and we wish to give the people of New York 
the opportunity of enjoying and sharing these beautiful ex- 
pressions of pre-American culture, at first hand. The eve- 
nings are most informal ... we all join in and dance the 
simpler dances and everyone is most friendly . . . it is 
really a little League of the Art of Many Nations!” Courses 
in dancing, folk songs, and Dalcroze eurythmics are being 
presented at the New School for Social Research. 

‘* * 

C. D. Giauque of Boston University is the new President of 
the Massachusetts Society of Physical Education and plans many 
new developments in working out an effective state program. 

‘+ 

Dr. F. W. Maroney has entirely recovered from his recent 
serious illness. In fact, so rapid was his recovery that he 
was teaching this summer at Teachers College. He jis now 
back on the job for the full term—hearty and brown. 

* * x 

Two states have published two excellent state manuals for 
junior and senior high schools. They are Washington and Dela- 
ware. Delaware has set up excellent standards for credit. Two 
cities have also just printed courses of study for junior and senior 
high schools—Kansas City and University City. The one from 
University City is devoted to programs for secondary grades and 
Miss Manley is responsible. The Ohio State Manual for Secondary 
Grades is one of the best. It is significant to see this outpouring 
of state and city texts in the field of secondary physical education. 

* ££ &£ 

The Twentieth National Recreation Congress, sponsored 
by the National Recreation Association, held at Washing- 
ton, D.C., was the biggest and the best. High government 
officials in all departments were speakers on the program 
and told the story of the contributions to recreation. All 
the official bodies at Washington, D.C., were impressed with 
the fundamental need of recreation during these trying days 
of unemployment and enforced leisure. Recreation as a 
morale builder was stressed by all speakeys. The Congress 
certainly will leave a lasting impression on all government 
policies concerned with reconstruction of the humans. 


@ AROUND THE COUNTRY @ 








ROGERS 


It has been a real pleasure to get the good news fr 
universities and colleges stating that their majors and 
in physical education found a ready market for the 
during the summer months. Many students were able 





| 





OM many 
Braduates 
IF Service 


. ne , to 
with tuition, plus a little reserve. To illustrate, we have ante 
word from Emma L. Wilder, State Teachers College, La Cross 


Wisconsin, saying, “Community service was given on playground: 
in scout and private camps, and in swimming and life. 4 
work. Some took advantage of their training and “aan 
private classes. Thirteen different cities located in Wis ms 


‘ - CONsi 
Minnesota, Ohio, New York, and Indiana were made aca 
the local school through the work of twelve women and three 


men of the Department. Nine different camps of this State had 
one or more of our undergraduates on their staff. Seven of the 
men and three of the women served in the capacity of Swimming 


instructor and lifeguard. Volunteer work was also done in sey 
eral girl scout units.” ~ 
* * * 

Dean Martin Foss of George Williams College (formerly 
the Chicago Y.M.C.A. College) is retiring after many years 
of service to physical education. His retirement this {aj 
will be marked by the occasion of an institute and banquet 
given in his honor November 9-11, inclusive. The American 
Physical Education Association will be represented at the 
institute by its Secretary, Elmer D. Mitchell. 

: + « 

Miss Amy Howland writes that the final tabulation on the 
National Physical Achievement Standards for Girls will be ready 
by January 1. This is great news because there has been a great 
demand from the field for these standards. 

: s & 

Mr. Daniel J. Kelly, Superintendent of Schools, Bing- 
hamton, New York, is a great friend of health and physical 
education. He has one of the finest school health programs 
in the country. He says that it should be the first funda- 
mental both in practice as well as in theory. It is an essen- 
tial and not a fad. It is the last subject that should be re- 
moved from the school program. 

* * * 

F. Lee Bridgewater, Director of Department of Health and 
Physical Education, Mobile, Alabama, has developed a splendid 
intramural program. Each year has shown a steady increase in 
the participation of both boys and girls: 


“In 1932-33 
Boys’ Playground Baseball........ 62 teams—661 individuals 
Gis’ VOMCVOAN oocccc cites scinees 27 teams—252 individuals 
“In 1933-34 
Boys’ Playground Baseball........ 79 teams—860 individuals 


(100 per cent) 

Gils’ VORP AA o.ciccicscswewaen 53 teams—537 individuals” 
Mr. Alden Thompson, formerly state director of Mich- 
igan, recently director of athletics at West Chester College, 
Pennsylvania, has been appointed director of physical educa- 
tion for Grand Rapids, Michigan, public schools, to succeed 
the late Guy Morrison. We all sincerely regret the passing 
of our good friend, Guy Morrison. We will miss his pleasant 
personality and helpful cooperation, 
* * * 

Dr. Holger F. Kilander, who for the past seven years has been 
Professor of Sciences at Panzer College, has assumed his duties 
as Dean of the institution. An interest in physical as well as 
mental hygiene has influenced Dean Kilander to plan a close 
correlation of teacher training and health education. In order 
to carry out the new program the science department is being 
enlarged. 
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Mr. R. C. Tapp, City Director, Minneapolis, has presented 
jendid annual report for 1934. Minneapolis has an ex- 
cellent intramural program which includes not only the few 


; but a great variety of activities. 
major sports £ . = . 


The Committee on the Standardization of Touch Football 
Rules of the College Physical Education Association, has pub- 
jished the Touch Football Rules. This appears in the Associa- 
tion’s Proceedings, December 27-28, 1933: 

“The Committee on the Standardization of Touch Football 
Rules was appointed by the Intramural Section of the College 
Physical Education Association at its meeting in New York City, 
December 27, 1932. This appointment was sanctioned by the 
Executive Council of the Associaton. In order that the finally 
adopted rules would be representative of the country as a whole, 
the members of the Committee were selected from colleges and 
yniversities throughout the United States.” 

* * * 

The splendid short, snappy, newsy articles on health writ- 
ten by Dr. Ireland are syndicated in over 800 newspapers. 
This is an excellent national service in publicity that Dr. 
Ireland is rendering our profession. 

* * * 

The American Medical Association has published a splendid 
bulletin, entitled Report of the Committee on Mental Health. 
Mental health is a pressing problem to all of us and this author- 
itative statement published by the American Medical Association 
should be in the hands of all our leaders. 

* * * 

A veteran who has been doing a fine job in our field on 
the Pacific coast is Dr. Frank Kleeberger, Director of the 
Department of Physical Education for Men, University of 


California, at Berkeley. 
’* & © 


An excellent useful report has been presented by Miss Anette 
M. Phelan, entitled “A Study of School Health Standards.” Miss 
Phelan has been on the teaching staff at Teachers College working 
in close cooperation with Dr. Thomas D. Wood. She is now 
Staff Associate, National Society for the Prevention of Blindness, 
Instructor in Health Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. This study answers many of the important questions 
in regard to standards in the different phases of health service 
and health education. It contains useful information that all 
should have. 

* * * 

A very helpful “Course of Study in Physical Education 
for Junior and Senior High Schools” has just been published 
by the Kansas City Public Schools. This course of study 
is short and practical. It is well organized and is the result 
of committee work by a large group of teachers. 

* * * 


I hope that everyone has seen the California Physical Educa- 
tion, Health, and Recreation Journal. The June number, Volume 
III, No. 3, contains many practical and helpful articles by out- 
standing leaders in the field of health and physical education. 
The Editor, A. G. Parisi, and his staff should be heartily con- 
gratulated on the successful carrying on of this ambitious under- 
taking and the California State Physical Education Association 
is to be congratulated on making the Journal possible. 

* * * 

The Dubuque (Iowa) Public Schools are very much inter- 
ested in the National Physical Achievement Standards for 
Boys. It is one of the many school systems throughout the 
country that are using these progressive educational stand- 
ards of achievement in physical education. 

* * * 

Under the splendid leadership of Birch Bayh, physical educa- 
tion teachers of Terre Haute have volunteered to give one night 
a week in community service in opening up the schools as social 
centers. Likewise the physical education teachers of Philadelphia 
have volunteered their services in opening up the physical edu- 
cation plants as recreational centers on Saturdays. In many cities 
the budget for supplies has been cut down. In Terre Haute, with 
asmaller budget, this problem has been met by having the manual 
training department make supplies, such as shuffle boards, etc. 
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With C.W.A. labor, horizontal bars have been made at the cost 
of $1.30 per playground. This has meant a large saving. For in- 
door and outdoor bases for ball games, battleship linoleum has 
been most effectively used. Old balls are being soled and kept in 
repair. No balls are being thrown away. Every bit of material 
is getting 100 per cent usage. It has been found that an inexpen- 
sive but hardy inflated rubber ball can be used, especially in the 
elementary schools, for all kinds of ball games. 
* * * 


Our national leaders—Drs. Jesse F. Williams and Clifford 
Brownell—have written an excellent text on the important 
problem “Administration of Health and Physical Education.” 
This is a real contribution to the field of administration. 
It is well organized and presented and has many fine fea- 
tures. This book is published by W. B. Saunders Company, 
Philadelphia. 

* * * 


Kansas City is on the job as usual and many fine things are 
going on. Here’s a word from our good friend, Alfred O. Ander- 
son, Director of Health and Physical Education: 

“The work of the Department here in Kansas City seems to 
be moving along fairly satisfactorily with the usual ups and 
downs of course. The health work under the supervision of 
Miss Kneebone is making very splendid progress, and our new 
course of study, ‘Health in the Curriculum’ in the elementary 
schools has been a fine addition to our health education program. 
The recreation work under Mr. Warren is also developing very 
splendidly and I believe we have a very fine standing in Kansas 
City. In addition to the Community Centers, the Basketball 
and Volleyball Leagues, and the After-School Playgrounds con- 
ducted during the school year, we are now conducting a large 
program of summer recreation including 17 playgrounds, 186 
teams of softball, and the annual city tennis tournament involving 
some 400 players. The physical education work in the elementary 
schools has not suffered, although we have cut the number of 
physical directors from 35 to 20. Much of the load of physical 
education of course has now been transferred to the classroom 
teacher and we use these 20 physical directors then to visit the 
building once a week instead of twice a week as formerly. The 
physical education in the junior and senior high schools has not 
been in good shape, especially the work in the senior high schools. 
But the new course of study is going to help remedy that situa- 
tion. For next year we are going to get out a course in health 
for the junior and senior high schools, and also a physical educa- 
tion course for the primary grades. When these two additional 
courses are produced we will then have a pretty good set-up in 


all departments.” 
* * 


The Washington State Department of Education is work- 
ing out a state-wide program of health and physical educa- 
tion for grades seven, eight, nine, and ten. The next few 
years will see a remarkable field development in physical 
education in Washington. 

> 

The Scholastic Coach, edited by Jack Lippert, in the recent 
September number published an excellent chart in graph form, 
which is a summary of all the state rules governing inter-scholastic 
sport as applied to the various state high school athletic associ- 
ations. 

* * * 

Henry Detherage, State Director of Missouri, has deserted the 
Bachelors and has become a confirmed Benedict. We all send to 
him and to Mrs. Detherage our heartiest congratulations and wish 
them, a long, prosperous life. 

* * « 


A very worth-while, small pamphlet, prepared by Louis Kul- 
cinski, Supervisor of Physical Education of Illinois, has just come 
off the press. It is entitled Physical and Health Education and 
covers the following topics: 

Suggested Outline for Four-Year High School Program 

Organized Noon-Flour Program 

High School Play Night 

County High School Play Day. 
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Selection and Storage of Gymnasium Mats 


By 
HE ARRANGEMENTS for standard of cleanliness maintaineg 
| the storage of gymnasium SARAH R. DAVIS in the gymnasium and to the care 
mats devised by the Depart- Assistant Professor of Physical Education in handling which the mats te. 
ment of Physical Education for for Women, ceive. But no amount of care 


Women at the University of Cali- can prevent the staining of yp. 
fornia may be of interest to direc- painted mats from the impress of 
tors and instructors of physical education in other schools. countless pairs of shoes and from contact with the dust 

Size—In ordering mats, the size will usually be deter- which even a well-cleaned floor will acquire in the course 
mined by the uses to which they will be put. Here, a of a busy day. 
primary consideration was also the intention that no mat Storage.—Good housekeeping practices will require 
should be too heavy or clumsy to be moved without strain that mats should never be left on the floor when not jn 
by two students. For classes in tumbling and apparatus use nor dragged along the floor when needed elsewhere. 
work, four feet by six feet is the size most used. Since Students should be taught how to lift and carry mats s0 
the weight of a larger mat is a greater safeguard against as to avoid strain. Instruction in proper methods in 
shifting under certain landings, there are also a few five lifting and moving heavy objects is usually included in 
feet by seven feet mats. their training. 

For individual work, in which mats are used instead In a large gymnasium a movable mat rack will reduce 
of exercise tables, size two feet by six feet has been to a minimum the lifting and carrying of mats. Two 
found very satisfactory. In most cases one student is kinds of movable racks have been devised in this de. 
able to carry one of these narrow mats. If the students partment and were made in the shops of the University, 
are very weak they can assist one another. The rack for five feet by seven feet mats provides hori- 

Durability and Cleanliness—A pile of dusty, dirty zontal storage for four such mats, though more could 
mats is not a pleasant sight in any gymnasium. Yet when _ be placed on it at need. A low platform is mounted on 
the surface of the mat is an unprotected fabric and the stout wheels, two of which turn freely for ease in steer- 
mats are dragged or left piled on the floor, what else can ing. A low guard rail at one end keeps the mats in order 
be expected? All mats in use in the Department of and yet is not too high for convenience in loading. A 
Physical Education for Women are thoroughly coated _ higher rail at the other end is used for pushing and guid- 
with a special gray paint, so flexible that it does not flake ing the rack. Two students can load and move this rack 
off, and so durable that after seven years the mats have with ease. (Fig. 1.) 
not accumulated dirt and are only just beginning to show The four by six mats are stored vertically on racks 
signs of wear around the edges. Probably much credit which will carry eight mats each. The platform is placed 
for the good condition of the mats is due also to the high as low as possible in order that the mats may not be 


University of California, Berkeley 









Above. Fig. 1—Mat carrier for 
5 x 7 mats, Hearst Gymnasium, 
University of California. 


Above. Fig. 2—Mat carrier for 
eight 4 x 6 mats. 


Below. Fig. 4—Stationary rack for 


Center above. Fig. 3—Stationary eight 2 x 6 mats. 


rack for four 4 x 6 mats. 
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jited any higher than is necessary. Two strong up- 
rights, well braced, carry long pegs on which the mats 

: hung four on each side. A horizontal bar at one 
nd at 4 good height for pushing, is used to move and 
mide the platform. (Fig. 2.) 

These racks are moved about the gymnasium when the 
mats are distributed and collected. When not needed, the 
racks can be rolled out of the gymnasium, thus removing 
, source of danger to players which stationary racks 
sometimes offer during games. 

In the smaller gymnasiums stationary racks are pro- 
vided for the four feet by six feet and two feet by Six 
feet mats. Each rack consists of two strong uprights, 
well braced and screwed against the wall. From each 
upright a wooden peg, one inch in diameter and ten 
inches long, projects at a height sufficient to keep the 
mats several inches above the floor, to prevent tripping 
and to permit cleaning the floor under the mats. (Fig. 3.) 
Each pair of pegs will hold four mats. For the narrow 
mats each pair of uprights carries four pegs, so that eight 
mats are hung on each set of uprights, four below and 
four above. (Fig. 4.) 

The frames of the stationary racks are painted to 
match the woodwork of the rooms in which they are 
placed. The movable racks are similar in finish to the 
apparatus in the gymnasiums. 








Second Research Supplement 
Notice 


The Supplement to the Research Quarterly for 1935 
will be “Boston University Studies in Physical Education.” 
In this Supplement, which will be published in April, an 
attempt is being made by the University to bring together 
in one report. the most significant but hitherto unpublished 
research by field workers throughout the United States in 
three special fields—health conservation, methods and re- 
sults of equalizing the abilities of opposing sports teams, 
and research in physical education measurement. 

The editors of this new Supplement will welcome cor- 
respondence with field workers who have conducted or 
are conducting scientific studies in these fields, with a view 
to arranging for their publication. Of course, to be ac- 
ceptable, studies must be thoroughly sound technically, of 
real value practically, and within the restricted scope of 
the fields indicated above. Of especial value are studies 
utilizing strength tests, silhouetteographs, footprints, other 
physical fitness tests, other athletic ability tests, and any 
new contributions in the fields of social efficiency and cul- 
tural tests. 


For example, reports already completed, or research 
under way, relate to the results, in terms of physical fit- 
ness indices, of various activities in boy scout camps, pri- 
vate camps of various types, American Youth Hostel 
group experiences, institutions for the blind, Y.M.C.A.’s, 
high schools, colleges, etc. Others relate to the equalization 
of opposing teams in junior high schools, summer camps, 
and boys’ work in Y.M.C.A.’s and settlement houses. 

Thus, the new Supplement will not be confined exclu- 
sively to reports of graduate students now or formerly 
in Boston University, though these will make up the back- 
bone of the Supplement. 


Field workers whose experimental or research studies 
seem appropriate to this Supplement should communicate 
with Frederick Rand Rogers, Dean of Student Health and 
Physical Education, Boston University, Boston, Mass. 
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GYMNASIUM MATS 


Many Schools Use Our Quality Mats Exclusively 





Standard quality gymnasium mats are 2 inches 
thick, made of No. 6 (21 ounce) soft white duck, 
made of two layers of quality 1-inch hairfelt, close- 
ly tufted. The edges are built up square and rein- 
forced. Strong duck handles are securely attached 
to reinforced edges. 


We also specialize in the manufacture of 
Wrestling and Boxing Mats (designed and 
approved by leading coaches) — Extra Covers 
for Wrestling Mats— Shower Bath Curtains. 


We are U. S. Rubber Products 
jobbers for rubber wrestling 
mat covers 


Let us quote you prices 


FOX TENT AND AWNING CO. 


“If it’s made of canvas we make it” 


YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN 






































Genuine NARRAGANSETT MATS 





For gymnasium, boxing, wrestling, tumbling. Makers of mats 
and gymnasium apparatus for 50 years. Sold directly to insti- 


tutions. Send for circular and low factory prices. 


Gymnasium Apparatus 
Basketball Backstops Steel Lockers 


NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CoO. 
100 Esten Ave., Pawtucket, R. I. 


New York Office: 202 East 44th St., New York City 
Western Office: 810 Oakwood Ave., Wilmette, Ill. 


Anthropometric Apparatus 








MATS eee for 


WRESTLING BOXING 





Manufacturers of fine mats since 1911 
Send for booklet, Dept. “P” 


PETERSEN & COMPANY 


4225 North 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





TUMBLING 
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In Sports 


Illustrations of Muscular Action 


illustrations by 


ALBERT BEN WEGENER Drew University, Madison, N. N 
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National Standards of Achievement for Girls 


By 


AMY HOWLAND 


Department of Public Instruction, Mt. Vernon, New York 


HOOL authorities, interested in the development of 

the physical education program, have recognized for 
along time the need of acceptable standards of achieve- 
ment in the activity program. In the past ten years, par- 
ticularly, a wide range of achievement tests in physical 
education has come into use in the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. These tests have been largely developed 
in local situations. They are outcomes, primarily, of local 
needs and experimentations and as such they have served 
avery definite need and purpose. Their value, however, 
is limited because they are not constructed upon, nor do 
they include, the findings of an adequate statistical study 
of national scope. 

A study, on a very large and extensive scale, is now be- 
ing made to establish standards of achievement for girls. 
A committee of women, selected for their contributions 
to physical education in this country, is now at work on 
this study, under the auspices of the National Recreation 
Association and with the cooperation of the Society of 
State Directors of Physical Education. Standards for 
boys were set up two years ago by the National Recrea- 
tion Association at the request of the Society of State 
Directors of Health and Physical Education. At that time 
a committee of nationally known men in the field of 
physical education cooperated with the two organizations 
actively engaged in the formation of the standards. 

The performance of about 150,000 girls has been meas- 
ured and scored. These records were secured from all 
parts of the United States, and represent a complete cross 
section of the school population in this country. In those 
states where there is a state director of health or physical 
education, the state supervisor selected twenty schools, 
classified according to enrollment. States where there is 
no state supervisor were contacted through persons well 
known in the field of physical education. The women’s 
committee selected fifty-two different activities which are 
common in the physical education program. The choice 
of activities, in which skills are being studied, was de- 
termined by certain considerations: 


1. Activities must involve fundamental body movements. 
2. Activities must involve many different body coordinations. 
3. Activities which are usable in many types of situations. 


4. Activities suitable for areas of dense population and for less 
dense areas. 


5. Activities which can be used as test elements. 


6. Activities which can be treated to relatively objective measure- 
ment. . 


7. Activities which are a challenge to the girl because of their 
probable interest. 


Four classifications of activity have been made to fa- 


cilitate handling the data. The activities have been listed 
under game skills, self-testing activities, individual ath- 
letic activities, and water activities. Tabulation of the 
data has presented a tremendous problem. The size of the 
task may be realized from the fact that a conservative 
estimate shows that the tabulation of frequency tables 
alone took 1,944 hours for 4 men working on an 8-hour 
day. 

The data has been divided into four types for statisti- 
cal treatment: (1) those events measured and scored in 
time units; (2) those events measured in distance units; 
(3) success or failure scores; and (4) the number of suc- 
cessful efforts in a given number of trials. 

One of the factors taken into consideration in arrang- 
ing the data for tabulation purposes is the geographical 
distribution of scores. The United States Census classi- 
fication of states was used for this purpose, which makes 
nine geographical divisions. On the basis of population 
each district will contribute its share of scores in the final 
tabulations. Other factors are age, size of the school, and 
type of physical education program. 

The achievement standards when finally computed will 
be on a percentile basis. This will make it possible for a 
teacher to “place” student performance from time to time 
on the basis of achievement and progress. The standards 
will help to furnish motivation for the program in time 
allotment, training of personnel, increased facilities, and 
opportunities for participation. They will also assist the 
teacher to rate her own curriculum, method, and teaching 
achievement. The study should be expected to answer the 
following questions. What skills do girls at each age be- 
tween eight and eighteen years of age possess? What may 
be expected of girls of each of these age groups? What 
shall the requirements of national achievement standards 
be? Which activities are fundamentally most sound as a 
basis for standards? 

It is expected that the completed standards will be 
published by the National Recreation Association early 
in 1935. Additional information may be secured by writ- 
ing directly to Miss Amy Howland, Department of Public 
Instruction, Mount Vernon, N. Y., who is acting as di- 
rector of the study. 








1935 CONVENTION DATES 

The following dates have been announced by the 
District Associations for their Conventions. Plan now 
to attend these important and inspiring meetings. 

National combined with Eastern District Conven- 
tion—April 24-27, 1935, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Central District Association Convention—March 
27-30, Omaha, Nebraska 

Mid-West District Association Convention — 
April 3-6, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





























“How We Do It” 


A Progressive Game Party 

A VERY interesting feature of the entertainment provided at 

the recent American Physical Education Association Conven- 
tion in Cleveland was the progressive game party arranged by 
Mr. G. I. Kern, Supervisor of Community Centers and Play- 
grounds in that city. This program was provided primarily for 
those not interested in dancing but many of the dancers found 
time, between dances and the intermission, to enjoy the several 
games. 

The games were numbered to correspond with an individual 
score sheet and the contestants tried each game in order. A 
thousand points were allowed for each successful trial and these 
were recorded by the attendants in charge of the game. Very 
attractive prizes were given to the winners, which were determined 
by totalling the points for all the games. 

Following is a brief explanation of the games used: 

Chair Quoits or Ring Toss——A chair is turned upside down and 
the players attempt to ring the chair legs with rope quoits. The 
quoits are thrown from a distance of eight or ten feet. 

Card Flip.—Players attempt to throw, from a distance of about 
six feet, ordinary playing cards into a stiff hat, being permitted 
to lean over as far as possible when making the throws. 

Potato Jab—tThe object of this game is to toss a potato into 
the air and catch it on the prongs of a fork. No designated height 
but it is necessary to throw the potatoes fairly high in order to 
have them stick to the fork. 

Merry-Go-Round—Contestants try to snap _ tiddle-de-wink 
discs from three different points outside of a one-foot circle into 
a small glass in the center of the table. 

Bean Carry.—A knife is used to pick up beans in one cup and 
transfer them to another cup which is about two feet away. 

Egg-Nog.—Contestants use a wooden mixing spoon to scoop 
up a glass egg, or a hard boiled egg (in case of accident) and 
transfer from top of the table into an egg cup, not dropping the 
egg and depositing it upright without upsetting the egg cup. 

Balloon Darts—An inflated balloon is fastened in the center 
of a background of beaver board approximately four feet square 
and the players attempt to puncture the balloons from a distance 
of about ten to fifteen feet. (This game should be carefully su- 
pervised so that non-participants will not pass in front of the 
darts.) 

Discus Throw.—Paper plates are tossed a distance of eight 
or ten feet into a large hat box. 

Bounce Ball—Small rubber or ping-pong balls are bounced 
into a paper egg carton which is placed on the floor at about 
eight feet. The balls must be down in the carton to count. 

Tumbler Golf—A tumbler is placed on its side at a distance 
of approximately fifteen feet and the players attempt to putt 
into it. 

Spoon Flip—Place together the handle end of two spoons, 
striking the bowl of one with the hand so that it flips the other 
into an open salt box or tumbler. 

Table Bowling — Inverted golf tees are set up like bowling pins 
upon a table and tiddle-de-winks are snapped from a felt pad 
at a distance of about ten or twelve inches to knock over the tees. 

Funnel Ball.—With the right hand bounce a rubber ball from 
the floor to the side wall and then catch it in a funnel held in the 
left hand. 

Garage Roll—A fibre box with several compartments eight 
inches high and one inch wide is placed about ten feet away and 
discs (hot pad type) are rolled into the several openings. 

Baseball Bowling —Use several very soft playground baseballs 
to try to bowl over, from a distance of fifteen to twenty feet, 
several cigar boxes on end, the narrow side toward bowlers. 

Volleyball Bounce—Bounce an ordinary volleyball into a 
wastepaper basket which is placed on the floor at a distance of 
about eight to ten feet. 

Clothes-Pin Drop—Contestants try to drop a clothes-pin, from 
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chest high, into a quart milk bottle placed on the floor. 

Table Shuffle Board—Played on a table about six feet lon 
the court being marked as in a regular shuffle board game. Check 
ers are shot as in croquinol and the red checker counts double ‘ 

Can-O.—Players throw bottle caps from a distance of about 
seven feet into cans that are cut out midway down the front and 
nailed to a board, which is held up by a standard or leaned 
against a chair. There are 1000-point, 2000-point, and 5000-point 
cans, with a large “lose all” tin placed immediately underneath 
the very small 5000-point one. 

Cane-Ring or Hoopla.—Several clothes-pins are stuck on a 
pasteboard carton and players attempt to ring them with ordinary 
jar rubbers. ‘ 

Bean Drop.—Participants lean over a chair and drop beans 
into a milk bottle, which is placed on the floor. 

If the group is already assembled and prepared to start at the 
same time, the ideal way is to have foursomes start at a different 
game and after a designated time, each person scores the result 
of the game and two of each foursome progress clockwise and the 
other two progress counter-clockwise. Before they start the 
next game, they introduce themselves to the new partners and 
wait for the signal to start. This method of progressing gives 
everybody an opportunity to meet everybody else. 

G. I. Kern 
SUPERVISOR OF COMMUNITY Cfy. 
TERS AND PLAYGROUNDS, Ctzyp. 


LAND, OxnI0 
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Annual Interscholastic Swimming Relays 
S ATURDAY, April 5, 1930, the first swimming relays to be 
held at Carnegie Institute of Technology were held. The 
meet was so successful that it was made an annual event by 
the Athletic Department. The events were for both junior and 
senior high school divisions with the juniors swimming only half 
as far as the seniors. 

The swimming relays were sponsored by Carnegie Tech to 
increase the interest in the sport in the district. It was felt that 
coaches could keep more boys interested if more had a chance 
for competition some time during the year. There would be 
only relays on the program and the events would be as follows: 
Senior High Schools— ? 
200-yard Breast Stroke Relay—4 boys—each swim 50 yards. 
200-yard Back Stroke Relay—4 boys—each swim 50 yards, 
200-yard Free Style Relay—4 boys—each swim 50 yards, 
150-yard Medley Relay—3 boys—each swim 50 yards. 
Junior High Schools— 
100-yard Breast Stroke Relay—4 boys—each swim 25 yards. 
100-yard Back Stroke Relay—4 boys—each swim 25 yards. 
100-yard Free Style Relay—4 boys—each swim 25 yards. 

75-yard Medley Relay—3 boys—each swim 25 yards. 
The only event in which a duplication of entry will be allowed 
is in the medley relay. No duplication is allowed in the other 
three races. The Carnegie pool is seventy-five feet long and 
thirty-five feet wide with a four-foot shallow and a nine-foot 
deep end. 

Regular rules held for all the races except the back stroke 
and there a deviation was allowed only in the start. The second, 
third, and fourth boys did not start in the water but took a 
free-style start with the rule stating that each must be on his back 
ready to swim when he broke water; regular back-stroke rules 
were followed with this one exception. 

The officials were composed of varsity and plebe team mem- 
bers and managers with the exceptions of the referee, starter, 
head judge, and head timer. The older officials were brought in 
from other groups interested in swimming. 

The entries have been very pleasing during the 5 years 
which we have been organized and the interest remains at a high 
interest point. In 1930 we had 220 entries representing 15 seniot 
and 11 junior high schools. These figures have varied with the 
largest year having 310 entries from 15 senior and 12 junior 
high schools. The entries are drawn from Western Pennsylvania 
and Eastern Ohio. 

The events and their records with the holders of these records 
are as follows: 
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Senior High School— 


1 200-yard Breast en a time 2:22.2—1932 
‘ “Duquesne High School, Duquesne, Pa. 
2 200-yard Back Stroke Relay.............. time 2:07.5—1934 
"McKinley High School, Canton, Ohio 
3 200-yard Free a er time 1:45.5—1934 
"McKinley High School, Canton, Ohio 
4, 75-yard OY. WN iss cc owsiessoceuniaie time :44.5—1932 
‘ ‘Duquesne High School, Duquesne, Pa. 
Junior High School— 
1, 100-yard Breast Stroke Relay... ....<... time 1:09.8—1934 
Herron Hill Junior High, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
2, 100-yard Back Stroke Relay............ time 1:04.7—1931 
Langley Junior High, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
3, 100-yard Free BEE: Mo vnaeccsewewsared time :51.9—1931 
Connelley Junior High, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
4, 75-yard Medley Relay.................. time :44.5—1931 


Duquesne Junior High, Duquesne, Pa. 
If any one is interested further in the set up of the meet and 
entry rules information may be obtained from 
Allen E. Risedorph 
Swrmminc CoAcH, CARNEGIE 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
es = @ 


Semi-Tackle Football 


EMI-TACKLE football has becom : the popular fall sport in 

our “Y” boys’ program since its invention three years ago. 
It is so much like regular football that we have a number of 
high school varsity players playing on semi-tackle teams, yet the 
game is played in gym suits. 

As the name suggests, the difference between ‘“semi-tackle” 
and regular football is in the method of tackling the ball carrier. 
In our game the tackler must tackle between the shoulders and 
the waist, and must not throw the man to tie ground. The 
tackler may stop the forward progress of the runner in that 
manner, or must keep both hands in contact with the runner’s 
body (between shoulders and waist, or hold arm) for one full 
second—the referee counting “one thousand and one” before blow- 
ing the ball dead. 

Tackling below the waist, but above the knees draws a 
fiiteen-yard penalty. Tackling below the knees or throwing the 
man to the ground on any tackle draws a penalty of half the 
distance to the goal. 

With the above exceptions the rules are the same as for 
regulation football under high school rules when played out- 
of-doors. 

When played indoors the basketball court is used as the field 
of play, with the floor beyond the end lines of the basketball 
court as the end zones (with the wall or bleacher lines as the 
out-of-bounds lines on the ends). With the following exceptions, 
regulation football rules are also followed in the indoor game: 
(1) Ball is put in play five yards in from sideline when declared 
dead less than five yards from side line. (2) Punt is signified 
by tossing the ball end over end. (3) It is not possible to score 
by kicking. (4) The basketball free-throw line represents the 
twenty-yard line. (5) Kicking team kicks off from own goal line. 

The indoor game results in mostly line and off-tackle plays 
as the size of the floor does not permit much space for end runs. 
Passes are no more frequent than in regular football. 

This game has been played by several hundred boys from 
eight to nineteen years of age, both informally and in leagues. 
We have had only one major injury—a broken arm occurring 
when a ball carrier tripped over the feet of one of his own line 
men. Older boys, who play about the same type game as high 
school football, usually wear basketball knee pads to prevent 
floor burns. 

The value of this game as an intramural sport, and as a 
developer of football players among younger boys is unmis- 
takably shown by the big increase in fall attendance and the 
number of “Y” boys making other football teams. 

Roger M. Gray 
Boys’ Puysicat DrrecrTor, 
Y.M.C.A., Akron, OHIO 
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THEY BELONG ON 
EVERY TEAM .. . 


THE THIRTY FAST COLORS <a 


Indian Head Cloth volunteer for every feminine 
| sport. No matter which color you pick, it will give 
| a brilliant performance all through the season. For 
every one is guaranteed fast to sun, perspiration 


and washing. 


INDIAN _FEAD 


CLOT a 30 Fast Colors a-d White 


There are many reasons why Indian Head Cloth is 
the ideal fabric for gym suits and uniforms. It 
tailors beautifully—it is s'ow to muss or soil—it 
outwears all other fabrics of similar construct’on, 
| and its Permanent Finish* never fuzzes. 





*U. S. Pat. 1,439,519 


Free . . . send the coupon for samples of 
Indian Head Cloth. 


NASHUA MFG. CO., Dept. E-2 
Box 1206, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me samples of Indian Head Cloth. 
Name 


Address 


| City 
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Please mention HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION when writing advertisers 
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eg MYERS, Chairman of the Speedball Committee of 
the Women’s Rules and Editorial Committee has submitted 
the following item. 

Rules for the game of speedball for women and girls now 
appear in a complete and detachable form as a part of the 
Official Soccer Guide for 1934-35. (Spalding’s Athletic Library, 
No. 116R, American Sports Publishing Company, New York 
City.) For several years the Soccer Committee has presented 
a revised outline form of the game. Due to the interest and 
encouragement of this committee, speedball has demanded suffi- 
cient attention among girls and women to warrant the recent 
appointment of a separate Speedball Committee by the Women’s 
Rules and Editorial Committee of the American Physical Educa- 
tion Association. 

The now active Committee, appointed early in 1934, has had 
the pleasure of assisting the current Soccer Committee in pre- 
paring the section of the Guide that is devoted to speedball. 
The purpose of both committees has been to present a set of 
rules that were completely and simply stated. Since it is gener- 
ally conceded that speedball should follow soccer in the physical 
education curriculum, continued effort has been made to use the 
terminology of soccer wherever possible, and a close correlation 
of the two games has been constantly sought. At the same time, 
the Speedball Committee feels that none of the unique features 
of the game have been sacrificed. 

The speedball field presented in this year’s Guide is almost 
identical with that of the soccer field. One field may serve both 
sports in the same season since only minor changes in the lines 
will have to be made. To encourage the use of the kicking ele- 
ment in speedball two points are now aw4rded for the successful 
completion of a drop-kick. Provision also is made that in the 
throw-in all balls must first touch the ground before being played. 
This will necessitate greater skill in the use of kick-ups if the 
players continued to prefer the aerial type of game. This type 
of player, however, will be interested to know that tie-balls are 
played by a toss-up, thus giving an easy opportunity for the use 
of the hands and the possibility for fast passing to a touchdown. 

The rules as they appear this year cannot be said to be revised 
from any one publication. They are completely reorganized. 
Many sources and some originality have been used in preparing 
this edition. The Speedball Committee is aware that there is 
much room left for improvement. You are invited to join with 
us in the development of this interesting sport. Questions that 
you may wish to ask or suggestions that you may have to offer 
will be gratefully received by your state chairman whose name 
you will find in the front of the Guide. 

The speedball section also includes articles which we hope 
will prove to be of assistance to you. They are as follows: 
“Speedball Technique—The Kick-Up,” “Speedball, the New Old 
Game,” “Indoor Speedball,” and the speedball bibliography to 
which should have been added the article by Helen Barton “The 
Story of Speedball for Women.” This appeared in the JouRNAL 
OF HEALTH AND PuHysicaL EpucaTion, October, 1933. 


May this season be most interesting to all who speed the 
ball! 


HERESA ANDERSON, Chairman of the Athletic Games Com- 
mittee, introduces a new game for high school girls: 
KonaNno 

Konano is a game for high school girls which has been adapted 
from the game played by Indian women corresponding to lacrosse 
for men. It serves all the purposes of field hockey as a sport 
for high school girls, but has practically no expense, and can be 
played on much less area. The game may be played with from 
six to eleven on a side. The Konano is an object similar to two 
balls fastened together by a thin strip, which may be thrown 
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or carried on a stick such as an ordinary wand. 
The object of the game is to throw or car 
through the goal, which is about six feet wide Hy ae < 
field. There are no playing boundaries, as the tendency nr 
center the play at all times. The game is thrilling and Pr to 
action. It has been found to be very enjoyable by high aan 
girls who have played it, and is finding a definite place in “ 
athletic sports program of schools which have been unable to pla 
field hockey, but needed a sport of that type in their sone y 
Complete rules for this game are to be found in the 1934.35 
Athletic Games Handbook. 
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NEW JERSEY 
Dr. A. G. Ireland 


Metuchen is introducing an innovation in the form of g 
tuberculin test required of the entire football squad. The same 
requirement will probably be put into effect in other sports, 

Social dancing as an elective is sponsored by the Physical 
Education Department at Junior School No. 3, Trenton. The 
same school is doing a great deal with swimming and especially 
the organization of swimming groups. 

Cathedral High School, Trenton, has introduced a course of 
lectures in health education under the leadership of Mr. John 
Fish, Director of Physical Education and Athletics. 

At Newark, the two departments previously responsible for 
physical education and recreation have been consolidated into one 
under the directorship of Mr. Randall Warden. It is understood 
that Mr. Ernest Seibert, one of the Assistant Directors of Physi- 
cal Education, is to have charge of the new recreation program. 

Under the auspices of physical education departments, recre- 
ation for teachers is being conducted at Plainfield and Kearny 
High Schools and at Elizabeth for all teachers. 

According to records at the State Department, approximately 
two-thirds of the high schools do not have interscholastic ath- 
letics for girls. 

Good intramural athletic programs in elementary schools have 
been reported for Carlstadt and Essex Fells. 

The officers and council of the New Jersey Physical Education 
Society announce the following program for the annual conven- 
tion to be held at Atlantic City, November 10, in the Junior 
High School Auditorium. The meetings start at ten o’clock. 
Miss Marion V. Burns, President, presiding 
Speakers: 

Dr. Allen G. Ireland, State Director, Department of Health 
and Physical Education 
Miss Agnes R. Wayman, Barnard College, New York City 
11:00 a.m.—Classrooms 
Conferences for discussion of current problems 
High School Girls, Miss Dorothy LaSalle, Chairman 
High School Boys, Mr. Arthur C. Maroney, Chairman 
Elementary Schools; Miss Dorothy Hutchinson, Montclair; 
Miss Grace Moses, West Orange; Chairmen 
Individual and Corrective Gymnastics, Miss Mabel Bockel- 
man, Chairman 
12:30 p.m.—Luncheon, Hotel Dennis 
Mr. Arthur C. Maroney, Vice-President, presiding 
Speaker: Dr. William J. Carrington, President Kiwanis 
International 
VERMONT 
Richard F. Hayden 

The annual meeting of the Vermont Health and Physical 
Education Association was held in Burlington October 12. Milton 
L. Hard, President, introduced Dr. Frederick Rand Rogers, 
Boston University, as speaker of the day. Dr. Rogers’ topic was 
“Facing the Future” and he brought out the need of a health 
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m which would meet the complicated changes of modern 
life. Classification of students with emphasis laid on the groups 
which at the present time are at the extreme ends of our curve, 

to be the need of the future, he stated. Those who are 
not receiving enough physical activity and those who are at the 
resent time too active are the ones needing the most attention. 
Several interesting case studies of boys and girls, aided through 
the wise guidance of outstanding physical educators, were given. 
The thought he wished to leave with the group was that “every 
complexity in civilization demands an adjustment in health.” 

Officers for the coming year are as follows: President, M. L. 
Hard of Burlington; Vice-President, Richard F. Hayden of Rut- 
land; Secretary, Miss Kuhlberg of Montpelier; Treasurer, Miss 
Frances Babbitt of Burlington. Miss Babbitt also is to have 
charge of the “News Letters.” 

In the afternoon the three divisions of the Association held 
their conferences. 

William Hammond, Cathedral High School, Burlington, Presi- 
dent of the Coaches’ Association, told of the cooperation he had 
received from the Headmasters’ Club, as representative of our 
organization. He then explained the changes to take place in the 
organization of basketball tournaments in the state. In place of 
the two senior tournaments formerly held in Burlington and Rut- 
land, four divisional tournaments are to be held in Bellows Falls, 
Rutland, St. Johnsbury, and Burlington. District winners will 
participate in a state championship tournament to be held in 
Burlington. Many of the coaches present voiced their opinions 
and the following committee was appointed to attend the Head- 
masters’ Banquet and present their views: William Hammond, 
William Wilbur, Orrie Jay, Dean Rowe. Points for the changes 
are elimination of night travel, closer supervision of players and 
spectators, more teams participating, etc., according to the head- 
masters. No “B” team tournament champion will be allowed to 
challenge the “A” champion. There is a move on foot to organize 
the “B” teams in the same manner and go even farther and 
carry out a series of games for the even smaller schools in what 
will be known as a “C” Class. 

The Women Directors of Health and Physical Education 
listened to plans for the future of the N.A.A.F. as outlined by 
Miss Kuhlberg, State Chairman for Vermont. Programs carried 
on in the various divisions were explained with Miss Frances 
Babbitt speaking on elementary schools, Miss Louise Willis on 
high schools, and Miss Eleanor Cummings on colleges. 

Public School Nurses had as their speaker Miss Mary Chayer, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, whose subject was 
“Principles Underlying School Health Supervision,” with Miss 
Jane W. Whitlow of Montpelier as chairman. This was followed 
by a discussion meeting. 

The women of the University of Vermont are to entertain 
guests from Middlebury College in a Fall Play Day. Such 
activities as field hockey, tennis, badminton, baseball, and volley- 
ball will be engaged in. A dance is to be held in the evening and 
all will be invited. Miss Eleanor Cummings is in charge of 
women’s physical education at U.V.M. and Miss Young at Middle- 
bury. Last year the women from Middlebury were the hostesses. 

Many of the high schools throughout the state are holding 
fall tennis tournaments for the first time. Soccer is another sport 
which is gaining in popularity throughout the state. 

Tennis and golf tournaments are now under way at the Uni- 
versity of Vermont and soccer and rugby football, have been 
added to meet student needs. The rugby games are under the 
direction of two former Oxford students and it is hoped that a 
demonstration game may be played between the halves of a foot- 
ball contest this fall. 

Ted Shawn and his ensemble of men dancers were on the 
entertainment program of the State Teachers Association held in 
Burlington October 11, 12, and 13. 

More than two hundred have signified their intentions of 
attending a recreational meeting conducted by Miss Ella Gardner 
of Washington, D.C. and Miss Eleanor Winters, Rutland County 
Demonstration Leader. Miss Gardner is a frequent visitor in 
Vermont and is always well received by the clubs, P.T.A. Associ- 
ations, and schools interested in posture, group games, folk 
dancing, and group activities. 
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The dates of the 1935 Mid-West District Association Conven- 
tion at Milwaukee have been settled by the mid-west officers at 
a recent meeting and will be April 3 to 6 inclusive. 


THE MID-WEST COOPERATIVE STUDY OF PERTINENT PROBLEMS 
IN HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


“The Mid-West coperative study of pertinent problems in 
health and physical education” is the name of a new and inter- 
esting development in the Mid-West Physical Education Asso- 
ciation. This venture aims not only to study problems that are 
outstanding in the field, but to include on its many committees 
every member of the American Physical Education Association 
in the Mid-West district. There have always been many mem- 
bers who have taken no active part in the affairs of the district 
and national organizations, who have gone to conventions to 
listen to others or who may not even have gone to conventions 
because of a feeling that they had no definite part in the activities. 

This committee, recently authorized by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Mid-West Association, under the general chairman- 
ship of the Vice-President, Miss Helen Smith, will work through 
the existing state physical education associations of Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Michigan, Ohio, Wisconsin, and West Virginia. Problems for 
study will be selected after a survey of the mid-west states, and 
if any existing studies are under way in the state associations, 
these will be carried on further, if possible. Each state will have 
a committee on each problem with subcommittees working on 
the different phases. It is planned to have these groups meet on 
Thursday afternoon, April 4, during the Mid-West Convention 
at Milwaukee to bring in and discuss their findings. On Saturday 
morning, April 6, a general session of the Convention will be 
given over to the chairmen of each study group to report and 
summarize the studies. 

Thus this new venture promises interesting results for the 
following reasons: 

1. Different points of view in relation to different state situa- 
tions will be presented. 

2. All members of the American Physical Education Associa- 
tion in the mid-west states will have a part to play in the studies, 
and will meet together in discussion groups with their problems. 

3. Such a cooperative study will strengthen state physical 
education associations and bring together in a common cause 
all members of the American Physical Education Association. 


ILLINOIS 
Louis Kulcinski 


A new type of play day was inaugurated at the Ashland (Illi- 
nois) Community High School which has made physical education 
compulsory for both girls and boys, including athletes. Credit is 
offered for this work for the first time. This was made possible 
when the board hired a capable physical education director who 
has thirty-two credit hours in physical education, and who is 
well qualified to teach all physical education classes. 

The school recently staged a Freshman-Sophomore Field Day 
to replace the annual Frosh-Soph initiation, lest the latter should 
degenerate into roughness and ill feeling. This field day proved 
most successful, and Mr. Prusha, High School Principal, who 
introduced the idea, recommends it to any high school principal 
for its merits—for its wholesomeness as well as novelty. 

The program was carefully planned. Eleven events counting 
three, two, and one point each were arranged, except the games 
which counted three points only for the winner. The meet ended 
twenty-eight to twenty-six for the Sophomores, and it was not 
won until the final event was staged. The basketball game, the 
Freshmen winning in the last few seconds eighteen to seventeen, 
turned out to equal the final game of a state tournament. Girls 
as well as boys competed in this meet. (Continued on next page.) 
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Class managers, coaches, judges, a clerk, announcer, timer, 
referees, umpires, equipment committee, etc., were selected from 
the two upper classes. The meet took place as a regular school 
event, replacing physical education for the day. As a result, all 
high school pupils were present and each became a rooter for 
either the freshman or sophomore class. The basketball game, the 
boys’ hard baseball game, the wheelbarrow race, the sack race, 
and the saek rush proved spirited and enthusiasm ran high. 

With the entire school concerned, the event proved highly 
successful, and will become an annual feature of the school year, 
destined to replace the initiation of years past. 

The following eleven events were staged, and the points scored 
by each side are given. The Ashland High School Principal rec- 
ommends this program to any small high school, or to any large 
high school, interested in intramural sports as a physical education 
project. 

First Annual Freshman-Sophomore Field Day 
(Points Count: 3-2-1) 


S—Sophomore Ist 2nd 3rd 
F—Freshman Points 3 pts. 2 pts. 1 pt. 
1. Fifty-Yard Dash (Boys)....... 50 yards S S F 
2. Fifty-Yard Dash (Girls)....... 50 vards F F S 


wW 
wn 


. Hard baseball (3 innings) (Boys) Umpire F (only first 


place counts) 


4. Soft baseball (2 innings) (Girls) F tan 
BS: aCe MRACE CBOVS): oc.cck cicsceeces 50 yards S S F 
6. Costume Race (Girls) (8 costumes) 50 yards S F S 
7. Egg-Spoon Race (Girls) ...... 50 yards F S S 
8. Wheelbarrow Race (Boys and Girls) 75 yards F S F 
9. Straddle Race (Boys) ........ 75 yards S > S 
20: Sack Rush (Boys) ...........060. 50 yards (Best 2 out of 3) 

S F 
11 


. Basketball (Boys) 8-minute quarters F (only first 


place counts) 


POU: POMS sinieiecncodacecekiecece Sophomores..... 28 (winner) 
Freshmen....... 26 
INDIANA 
A. L. Strum 


The Indiana High School Athletic Association again has been 
helpful in securing able speakers for the Indiana Association of 
Physical Education and the Indiana Coaches Association at the 
annual State Teachers Convention at Indianapolis on October 
17, 18, and 19. The announcement of all meetings is made by 
each group to their membership and the meetings are well at- 
tended. 

The I.H.S.A.A. Annual Meeting took place Thursday morning, 
October 18, in the Auditorium of the Manual Training High 
School, Indianapolis. The program was as follows: “The Chal- 
lenge of the New Leisure” by Eugene T. Lies, author of The New 
Leisure Challenges the Schools and Special Representative of the 
National Recreation Association, New York City; and “The New 
Leisure and the Future of Physical Education,” by V. K. Brown, 
Superintendent of Playgrounds and Sports, South Park Commis- 
sioners, Chicago. 

This meeting was open to all without charge. In addition 
to school men and women, workers, administrators and officials 
in recreation, play, sports, and leisure time were interested. 

The physical education meeting took place on Thursday, 
October 18, in the Manual Training High School Gymnasium. 
Two addresses comprised the program: “Some Practical Ideas for 
Physical Education, Recreation, Sports, and Play” by Superintend- 
ent V. K. Brown, South Park Commissioners, Chicago; and “Phys- 
ical Education Needs in the Public Schools” by Louis Kulcinski, 
Supervisor of Physical Education for Illinois. 

The Coaches Association held its meeting at 12:30 p.m. Thurs- 
day afternoon, October 18, in the Manual Training High School. 
This was a luncheon meeting. Mr. Eugene T. Lies of the Na- 
tional Recreation Association addressed this meeting on “Some 
Hot Spots.” The Physical Education Association joined with the 
Indiana Coaches Association for the luncheon meeting. 

The officers for 1934-35 are: 

President—Helen Hazelton, Purdue University, Lafayette. 


Vice-President—Frank Stafford, Thorntown High School, 
Thorntown. 
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Secretary-Treasurer—Lloyd Messersmith, DePauw Univ 
Greencastle. 

Executive Committee—Ruth Kelley, 
Bayh, and Arthur Strum (ex officio). 

Chairmen of Committees: 

Boys’ Activities Committee—Frank Stafford, Thorntown. 

Constitution Committee—Birch Bayh, Terre Haute. 

Girls’ Activities Committee—Ruth Kelley, Muncie. 

Membership Committee—Lloyd Messersmith, DePauw Uni 
versity, Greencastle. 

Nominating Committee—Frank Stafford, Thorntown. 

Program Committee—Grace Woody, Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege, Muncie. 

Publicity Committee—Arthur Strum, Terre Haute. 

Resolutions Committee—Ruby East, Indiana State Teachers 
College, Indiana. 

The regulation requiring coaches to have training in physical 
education has stimulated attendance at summer schools. The 
support given the state by the gross income tax has enabled all 
schools to remain open. The status of the schools and the place. 
ment of trained teachers in Indiana is, on the whole, much jm. 
proved for 1934-35. 


ersity, 


Bertha Keller, Birch 





OHIO 
D. Oberteuffer 

Ashland College at Ashland has this year inaugurated a new 
and centralized program of physical and health education under 
the general direction of President Jacobs and Dean Mason. As 
Director of the Department, Mr. Ray Novotney, M.A., Columbia, 
has been selected and is proceeding with the development of an 
up-to-date service, teacher training, and competitive athletic pro- 
gram. The Department at Ashland enjoys unusual relationships 
with the Ashland Public Schools through the cooperation of Mr, 
Sidney R. Boyd, City Supervisor and high school teacher. Every 
member of the city and college education staff in Ashland is get- 
ting or has obtained post-graduate training in physical education, 

Progressive education is feeling the imprint of physical and 
health education at the University School at The Ohio State Uni- 
versity under the leadership of Miss Virginia Blunt and Mr, 
Charles Cowell. An extensive program of physical education, as 
well as health instruction, is being developed within the core 
curricula of this modern school plant. 

Physical education in small spaces and with large numbers was 
discussed before an interested audience at the Central Ohio Teach- 
ers’ Association by Dr. Seward Staley of the University of Ill- 
nois at the annual meeting on October 26. 

Ohio regrets the loss of Professor Williard B. Stone, erstwhile 
of Muskingum College at New Concord, to New York Univer- 
sity. Mr. Stone had for many years left a favorable impression 
upon physical education circles and Ohio’s loss is New York Uni- 
versity’s gain. Professor W. F. Lang continues as Director of the 
Department. 

Revealing and revolutionizing findings have been arrived at by 
Professor Darwin A. Hindman of The Ohio State University in 
his recent doctorate study on the construction of the four-year 
curriculum. Over a period of years Dr. Hindman has been sci- 
entifically approaching the problem of curriculum construction 
and under the leadership of Professor W. W. Charters he has 
brought forth his results which are of such importance as to 
immediately modify not only the course content but the sequence 
time allotment given to traditional courses in the curriculum of 
his own institution. The Hindman study represents a successful 
attempt to arrive at factual bases for professional training. 





BACK COPIES WANTED 


The Association will pay twenty-five cents per copy in good 
condition for each of the following JourRNALS OF HEALTH AND 
Puysicat EpucaTion: October 1930, and January 1931. 

The Association also needs copies in good condition of the 
March, 1930, Research Quarterly for which seventy-five cents 
each will be paid. 

Wrap securely and mail to the American Physical Education 
Association, 311 Maynard St., Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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E REGRET exceedingly to announce the untimely death 

of Mr. Phillip Rounsevelle, well known archery expert and 
technician. Mr. Rounsevelle devoted all of his time and energy 
to the teaching and promotion of the sport of archery. With all 
this in mind, we at Hazel Crest will endeavor to fulfill Mr. Roun- 
sevelle’s ideas and ideals to further promote and work for the good 
of archery as a health aiding sport, to the best of our ability. 

We realize that we will never replace Mr. Rounsevelle. How- 
ever, we have undying confidence in the archery methods taught 
by him, and for this reason we wish to announce we have 
procured the services of Miss Isophene Swendsen, who thoroughly 
understands Mr. Rounsevelle’s technique in teaching and handling 
an archery class, and who can furnish letters of recommendation 
as to her ability in teaching the Rounsevelle Methods Course. 

Those who intended having Mr. Rounsevelle’s Course this 
term, or may be interested in receiving instructions in archery, 
may contact Miss Swendsen by writing Rounsevelle-Rohm, Inc., 


at Box 300s, Hazel Crest, Illinois. 


ROUNSEVELLE-ROHM, INC. 


HAZEL CREST, ILLINOIS 


Join the Interscholastic Archery Association! 
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Central District + 
« Association News 




















Alfred O. Anderson, Secretary 


IOWA 
Louis E. Hutto 
Meeting of State Association 
President Karl Greenlee and the chairman of his sections or- 
ganized the following program for the annual meeting of the Iowa 
Physical Education Association, to be held in connection with the 
State Teachers’ Association on November 2 and 3. The program 
with section officers and speakers is as follows: 
Friday, November 2. 
1:30 p.m. General meeting of entire association, North High 
School Auditorium 
President—Karl B. Greenlee, Des Moines 
Secretary—Mrs. Theresa Anderson, Des Moines 
Speaker—Mr. J. R. Batchelor, Field Representative, National 
Playground Association. Topic: “Physical Education and 
Recreation” 
3:00 p.m. Sectional meetings 
Coaches’ section, North High School Auditorium 
Chairman—C. S. Roberts, Ames 
Secretary—Art Rust, Newton 
Speaker—‘Judd” Dean, Simpson College. Topic: ‘Basketball 
Offense” 
In addition there will be action pictures on golf technique. 
Women’s section, North High School Cafeteria 
Chairman—Gretchen Morehouse, Iowa State College 
Secretary—Esther Saupe, Newton 
Symposium on basketball play days 
Report of the committee on state G.A.A. 
Demonstration of rhythmic activities 
Saturday, November 3 
1:30 p.m. Health Education Section, North High School Audi- 
torium 
Chairman—Elizabeth Brugger, Cedar Falls 
Secretary—Ruth Brown, Des Moines 
Program to be announced later 
2:45 p.m. General meeting of the association, North High School 
Gymnasium 
Demonstration: 
(1) Recent developments in games and other activities 
(2) Discussion and demonstration of the Iowa plan for phys- 
ical education, by coordinators, county superintendents, 
and rural teachers, under the direction of Doris White, 
Cedar Falls; C. H. McCloy, Iowa City; Louis E. Hutto, 
Des Moines 
Physical education in the rural schools of Iowa has improved 





at a very rapid rate during the past year, since ado 
Iowa plan for physical education, which was developed by 
state physical education association. Coordinators in the re 
counties have conducted demonstrations and discussions at 
various county institutes, have worked with individual teach 
during the year, and in many cases have developed play dan & 
the spring which have been very successful. In the various ts, 
trict meetings over the state during the past fall, physical edu 
cation received a more prominent place on the program than peed 
before. Speakers from the state association appeared on man 
of these district programs, and the review, demonstration, ang 
discussion to be conducted by the state association in connection 
with the meeting of the state teachers’ association is the result of 
requests from many portions of the state for more help along 
this line. 


Ption of the 


Reports from the county superintendents and from the Office 
of the State Department of Public Instruction indicate Very 
definite, worth-while results, and even enthusiasm on the part 
of those making the reports. Many county superintendents re. 
port that the entire atmosphere of the schools in many cases has 
changed because the children feel that it is some fun to go to 
school now, and that it is something really worth while, beside 
just drudgery. Teachers state that their discipline problems are 
reduced, and that the work in other subjects has improved be. 
cause of better relationships between teachers and pupils and the 
greater enthusiasm of the pupils for school work. President 
Greenlee has reorganized the group of county coordinators 
throughout the state for the coming year, so that ccntinuous pro- 
gress may be made and the great deal gained may not be lost, 


KANSAS 
Irma Gene Nevins 


The Kansas Health and Physical Education Association is en- 
deavoring to create a consciousness of the need of directed physical 
education activities in the state. One of the projects which has 
been outlined by the Association is to have organized rural school 
play days conducted in each of the counties. In conjunction with 
the State Board of Education, plans were submitted to the county 
superintendents for the organization of the play days on the small 
unit plan. One-third of the county superintendents were interested 
in the project and during the coming year will work with the 
State Health and Physical Education Association in the conducting 
of these play days. 

The physical education round-table meetings which are held 
in conjunction with the Kansas State Teachers Association have 
prepared excellent programs. Each section has a capable chairman 
and much interest has been manifested. The State Association aims 
to use this method in attracting the attention of superintendents, 
principals, and others to a worth-while health and physical educa- 
tion program. The theme for the convention meeting is: “Wise 
Use of Leisure Time.” 

The Department of Physical Education for Women at Kansas 
State Teachers College at Pittsburg recently conducted a Tri- 
State Play Day for the high school girls of southeast Kansas, north- 
east Oklahoma, and southwest Missouri. Three hundred and fifty 





48th Year 





Co-Educational Dormitories on Campus 


1466 Chapel Street 











ARNOLD COLLEGE 
for Hygiene and Physical Education 


FOUR-YEAR COURSE LEADING TO AN APPROVED B.S. DEGREE 


A complete Teacher-Training program with student teaching in classrooms, playgrounds, and at 
recreation centers. 
Two years work in theory and practice in Physiotherapy. 
Summer camping period on Long Island Sound. 


For catalogue and literature, address 


48th Year 





Six-Week Summer School Appointment Bureau 


New Haven, Conn. 
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4. manifested an interest and participated in a day of sports, 
ming, and other recreational activities. 
wr esistration was based upon the girls presenting medical certi- 


gcates. This was an innovation but was found to be most suc- 


~~. theme for the day was “The New Deal” and the “N.R.A.” 


hich was interpreted as New Recreational Association, was organ- 

Me Groups were divided as follows: “P.R.A.”—Play Real 
Athletes “Cc W.A.”—Come Willing Athletes; “P.W.A.” — Play 
with All; “FP W.A.”—Faster Working Athletes; “A.A.A.”—All 
thletes Alers ; “N.I.R.A.”"—Now, I Am Ready for Action; 
“f.0.L.C.” — Has Our Luck Come; “C.C.C.” — College Calls 
Co’eds; “Ff E.R.A.”—For Every Real Athlete; “F.C.A.”—Frolic 
College Athletes ; “F H.I.’—For Happy Individuals; “C.S.E.P.”— 
Come Students Eager For Play; “R.F.C.”—Rules for Contestants ; 
«p.C.”—Executive Committee. 


MINNESOTA 
George S. Olsen 


Five hundred members is the goal set for the membership in 
the Minnesota Physical Education Association which will have its 
sate meeting at Minneapolis on November 2. At this time general 
sessions will be held in the morning, a dinner at noon, and there 
will be sectional meetings in the afternoon followed by a demon- 
stration. 

General Session Program 
1, Physical Education in Relation to Social Changes—Judge S. 

Carroll. 

2, Integration of Physical Education in the Medical Field—Dr. 

William O’Brien. 

3. Physical Education from the Standpoint of a Superintendent of 

Schools—Mr. Harold Peterson. 

Sectional Meeting Programs 
For Men: 
1, Football discussion by Harry Kipke, Bernie Bierman, and Louis 

Keller. 

2, Basketball Demonstration. 


For Women: 
1. Teaching Fundamental Athletic Skills by Eugenia Ziemer. 


2, Rhythm Demonstrations. 


Joint Demonstrations: These will include demonstrations of Phys- 
ical Capacity Tests, The Brace Test, and Games of an Unusual 
Nature. 

Officers of the Association are: George S. Olsen, President; 

Mabel Shirley, Vice-President; Rudolph H. Perlt, Secretary- 

Treasurer; Program Chairman, R. C. Tapp. 


MISSOURI 
H. O. Hartley 
The annual meeting of the state physical education association 
will be held in Kansas City on November 8 and 9 in connection 
with the State Teachers Association meeting. The program will 
be as follows: 
Thursday night, Nov. 8 
Physical Education Demonstration by 3,000 children in Con- 
vention Hall to include numbers by children from primary 
grades through the colleges. Following this program there 
will be a social recreation hour followed by dancing. 
Friday afternoon, Nov. 9 
Meeting of State Association 
Program: 
“Physical Education and the New Psychology” by Louis 
E. Hutto of Des Moines, Iowa 
Panel discussion on “What Large Purposes Should Phys- 
ical Education Serve in Addition to Developing Physical 
Fitness Through Physical Activities?” Leader, Miss Helen 
Manley of University City. 
Business Meeting—Election of Officers 
Swimming Demonstration at Kansas City Athletic Club. 
Officers of the State Association include H. O. Hartley, Spring- 
field, President; Miss Louise Martin, Warrensburg, Vice-Presi- 
dent; and Henry E. Detherage, Jefferson City, Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Make sure of it, the appearance of your class registers far more 
deeply on the visitor than its dancing. Sooner or later your class 
will be audited. Will the visitor see a nondescript crowd, or a 
trim, professionally shod group? With all classwork being ques- 
tioned today, it’s good business to enlist the professional help of 
the Advance Theatrical Shoe Co. in selecting footgear and cos- 
tumes. Advance guarantees satisfactory fit by mail, offers special 


| prices on quantity orders. 
Student Model Tap Shoes 
$2.75 


Use this student model, if necessary, to 
start. A lot for the money, in black 
patent only, with taps free, at $2.75. 








| The 


Tempo 
model tap shoe is full kid 
lined, has rigid support, is 
| bench made and has com- 
| bination heel. Prices: pat- 
ent leather, $4.25; canvas, 


professional 





$3.95; white kid, $4.25; 
silver kid, $5.50. Is suit- 
able for stage or street. 


Nature Sandals, $1 


An inexpensive shoe for 
acrobatic or interpretive 
dancing. Softness causes 
immediate shaping to foot. 





Tan, black or white leather with 
genuine elk sole, $1.00. With crepe rubber sole, $1.50. 





Write for free catalog of shoes, 
costumes and accessories 


ADVAN 


Theatrical Shoe @. 


Dept. 12, 159 N. State St.,. CHICAGO 
Branch: 6412 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 
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HE Health and Physical Education Association of Western 

Pennsylvania held a very successful meeting in Pittsburgh, Oc- 
tober 19 and 20. The principal speakers were Dr. J. F. Williams 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, and Miss Elizabeth 
Rearick, Director of Physical Education for Women at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. A panel discussion on the topic, “Recreation 
Challenges Physical Education in Our Schools,” led by Dr. Wil- 
liams, with a representative invited panel, was a stimulating end- 


: anil 
ing to the session. oa 
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NATIONAL CONVENTION NOTICE! 


The National Convention of the American Physical Educa- 
tion Association and its Eastern District Society will be held 
in Pittsburgh, April 24-27, 1935. 











* * * 


N RESPONSE to a letter from the A. P. E. A. offices regarding 
the progress of physical education in Minnesota, Edgar W. 
Everts, State Director, made the following reply: 

“You may be interested to know that Minnesota has not lost 
any ground; on the contrary, there are a few more full-time 
physical education directors in the state than last year. Also my 
observations gained through field trips this fall indicate a more 
definite organization of the program in many of our schools than 
has been true up to the present. 

“We now have a significant number of schools carrying out the 
physical capacity testing program and redirecting their programs 
toward more definite goals. 

“There is a greater demand for help from county superintend- 
ents in the rural school field which is another encouraging sign.” 
‘= * 

PHYSICAL education institute on “Physical Education and 

Personality Development” is to be held at George Williams 
College, 53rd Street and Drexel Ave., Chicago, on November 9, 
10, 11. It will be of special interest to physical educators, recrea- 
tion workers, and group workers to note the variety of content, 
the special lectures, and the discussions being planned by the Insti- 
tute Committee. 

Dr. A. H. Steinhaus of George Williams College, who is Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee, is supported by a large sponsor- 
ing committee of leading coaches and physical directors, including 
George Huff, University of Illinois; “Tug” Wilson, Northwestern 
University; Mr. Metcalf, University of Chicago; Elmer Mitchell, 
University of Michigan; C. H. McCloy, University of Iowa; 
Strong Hinman, President of the American Physical Education 
Association; Guy Lowman, Mid-West Society ; Miss Blanche Tril- 
ling, University of Wisconsin; Dr. John Brown, Jr., of New York; 
A. A. Stagg, College of the Pacific; A. H. Pritzlaff of the Chicago 
Board of Education, and many others. 

Dr. Frank Lloyd of New York University will give the open- 
ing address at 4 p.m. Friday, November 9, on “Characteristics of 
Physical Education in the Development of Personality.” Other 
speakers include Elmer Mitchell of Michigan, C. H. McCloy of 
Iowa, Miss Wanamaker of Chicago, Dr. John Brown, Jr., of New 





NEW 2 ‘i. spor LADDERS 
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A novel device for creating greater interest in contests such as 
Archery, Handball, Tennis, etc. Each 1 1 a 
Ladder provides space for sixteen names, mtroductory Price 


activity and special notices. 

E. B. MYERS CO. - 511 Venice Blvd. 
Los Angeles, California ; 9 Same imprinted with 
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York, and Dr. H. S. Dimock of Chicago. 
prominent coaches, supervisors, and instructo 
tion will be available and will make contrib 
sions. 

As a special feature there will be a pageant given on Satu 
evening, November 10, on “Personality Through Play.” Fin 
different physical education institutions are cooperating in dey = 
ing this pageant. — 

This institute comes on the week-end preceding the re 
of Mr. Martin I. Foss, for eighteen years Professor of 
Education at George Williams College and director of the 
fessional leadership training program in physical education ng 
conference is a memento to his thirty-five years of service 
physical education. ’ 

Following the Institute there will be a special recognition ser, 
ice and reception to Mr. Foss at the College on Sunday afternoon 
November 11. A large number of his former students and friends 
in physical education will be in Chicago to do him honor at that 
time. 

A complete program of the Institute is available and can be 
secured by writing the “Institute Committee,” George William: 
College, 53rd Street and Drexel Ave., Chicago. 

* * x 

j= La Crosse Tribune for Friday, June 1, was devoted en. 

tirely to a complete survey of the La Crosse State Teachers 
College and its part in the important life of the community. 
Each activity of the College was given a detailed and generous 
description. On page fourteen the streamer at the top of the page 
carried the words “See Growth in College Physical Education 
Department.” Several columns were devoted to this department 
from its earliest beginnings to the opening of its large new 
gymnasiums for both men and women. Mr. W. J. Wittich was 
given much praise for his leadership in the Department as was 
also Miss Wilder in the Women’s Department and the other 
assistants. 


A selected Broup of 
rs in Physica] educa. 
utions at the discys. 


tiremen, 
Physical 


* * * 


HE Leisure League of America at 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, has taken up the problem of hobbies in a very construc. 
tive fashion. It conducts radio programs on different hobby 
possibilities, and is publishing a series of inexpensive pamphlet 
guides to a variety of recreational activities, such as swimming, 
tropical fish, photography, and character reading. In addition, 
the first book of the series, The Care and Feeding of Hobby 
Horses by Ernest Elmo Calkins, gives suggestions on how to 
select a hobby, lists of possible hobbies, and suggestive bibli- 
ographies on over two hundred of them. 
. s. & 
A NEW publication in the health and physical education field 
has appeared with the first issue of Physical Education, Health 
and Recreation Digest which came out with the October issue. 
This new magazine, which is composed of articles condensed from 
magazines in the field as indicated by the name, is edited by 
Charles D. Giauque of Boston University. Articles in the first 
issue were condensed from Hygeia, JouRNAL OF HEALTH AND 
PuysicaAL Epucation, Progressive Education, Journal of the 
American Medical Association, Journal of the National Educa- 
tion Association, and several other publications. 
* * x 
BOOKLET entitled Safety Factors in Athletics has been pub- 
lished by the Bike Web Mfg. Co., 41 West 25th St., Chicago, 
which gives treatments for injuries, strapping and _ bandaging 
information, and a list of books on safety in athletics. A copy 
may be secured on application to the above firm. 
* + & 
HE first issue of a new magazine, Health Digest, appeared in 
September. It presents in condensed, easily readable style, selected 
articles on health from leading magazines and new books through- 
out the world. It is edited by Dr. J. F. Montague, a well known 
New York specialist and author of several books on popular 
health subjects. The magazine is sponsored by the American 
Health Publishers, Inc., of New York City. Some of the impor- 
tant articles appearing in the October issue are drawn from the 
New York Times, the Literary Digest, the American Magazine, 
Hygeia, and leading magazines in London, Paris, and Berlin. 
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——— 
PUBLICITY MATERIAL FOR AMERICAN 
EDUCATION WEEK 


As announced in last month’s JouRNAL, the Association 
Offices and the American Education Week Committee, of 
which Dr. Frank Lloyd is chairman, have prepared a news- 
paper publicity clip sheet for distribution free to members 
who in turn can give the sheet to their local newspaper 
editor. This sheet contains much information on the health 
and physical education program in form suitable for news- 
paper use at any time as well as during American Educa- 
cation Week, November 5 to 11. Send your request for 
this material to the A.P.E.A. offices, 311 Maynard St., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 














———————————— 
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NOVEL idea for the promotion of greater interest in athletic 
A contests has been produced by E. B. Myers Company of Los 
Angeles. (See “ad” on opposite page.) 

Called the “Winner Ladder,” it is very desirable for conduc- 
ting tournaments in such sports as archery, handball, squash, ten- 
nis, etc., in fact for all games of individual activity. 

The ladder consists of sixteen slides on which individual names 
may be written, or in the case of doubles in tennis, etc., thirty- 
iwo names. These slides are interchangeable, one above the other, 
indicating the position of each player in relation to the winner. 
There is, also, a space to show the activity and another for spe- 
cial notices. 

* * ak 

ILLIAM J. CROMIE, Assistant Director of Physical Edu- 

cation at the University of Pennsylvania, reports that volley- 
ball has become increasingly popular as an intramural sport. More 
than 140 players took part in the spring tournament for the 
University championship, and the keen play showed that the 
game has unusual competitive as well as recreational values. An 
interesting article on the sport by Mr. Cromie appeared in the 
March 1934 issue of Franklin Field Illustrated, the official pub- 
lication of the Department of Physical Education and the Divi- 
sion of Intercollegiate Athletics of the University. 

* * 2k 

HE Twenty-Ninth Annual Convention of the National Colle- 

giate Athletic Association will be held in New York City, 
December 26 to 29, 1934. This year there will be joint meetings 
of the N.C.A.A., the Coaches’ Association, and the Societies of 
Physical Directors and of Student Health. Full details of the 
program will be sent in the new News Bulletin of the N.C.A.A., 
which may be obtained from the Association offices in Middle- 
town, Conn. 

* * 

HE Community Chest and Councils, Inc., 1810 Graybar Build- 

ing, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City, has issued in pamph- 
let form a statement by Newton D. Baker, Chairman of the 1934 
Mobilization for Human Needs, which has the title “Why Re- 
build?” This may be obtained from the address just given and 
contains many statements of interest to the physical educator, 
of which the following are examples. ‘Unemployment has in- 
creased sickness,” and “Unemployment means enforced leisure 
and is a menace to normal childhood.” 

* Ok Ok 

HE News Letter of the Michigan Department of Public In- 

struction for June 6 contains an interesting short discussion 
of “suggestions made for the control of vacation leisure.” It is 
Suggested that teachers assist in the selection of vacation hobbies 
to fill this leisure time. These may be bird studies, tree study, 
gardens, games, collections of various kinds, etc. 

x * x 

HE Public Education Bulletin of the State of Pennsylvania 

calls attention to the problem of the unemployed youth that 
left its schools for good in June. It states among other things 
that “Present educational and recreational facilities are neither 
adequate nor adapted to meet the needs of our young people.” 
The article then makes several adequate suggestions for improving 
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the situation of these unemployed young people. The second 
suggestion states: “Efforts should be made wherever possible 
to develop recreational programs and enterprises which will pro- 
vide wholesome, creative activities for groups of unemployed 
young people.” 
ee * 
HE Child Health Bulletin, published by the American Child 
Health Association, 50 West Fiftieth Street, New York City, 
contains in its July number several articles that are most inter- 
esting. “Factors in Detecting Childhood Tuberculosis” and “The 
Menta! Health of the Child” have especial interest for physical 
educators. This bulletin is always full of information that is of 
greatest service to teachers in their fight for better health for 
school children. 
- * * 
HILD WELFARE MAGAZINE, Washington, D.C., official 
organ of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, has 
changed its name to The National Parent-Teacher, beginning with 
the September issue. Its new size will be eight and one-half by 
eleven and one-half inches, and a new department on home- 
making will be inaugurated. 
“+ « 


Reference Lists of the American Child Health Association 


ry A PART of the educational service of the American Child 

Health Association, 50 West 50th St., New York, N.Y., 

carefully classified and annotated reference lists have been pre- 

pared suggesting some sources of reliable, helpful, and inexpensive 
material on various aspects of school health work. 

These lists are organized in relation to problems confronting 
administrators, supervisors, teachers, physicians, nurses, and others 
in service. 

Single copies of the following mimeographed or printed refer- 
ence lists are available to these leaders free of charge. Quantity 
prices are sent upon request. 

The Administration of the School Health Program. Mimeo- 
graphed. Revised. June, 1934. A classified list of references 
prepared especially for the administrator. Special page refer- 
ences are given to several publications in addition to other 
annotated references. 

Health Education in Elementary Schools. Mimeographed. Re- 
vised. June, 1934. 5 pp. Procedures outlined and annotated 
references given for specific steps in the development of health 
education activities in the classroom. 

Health Education—A Brief Bibliography for Administrators and 
Instructors of Health Education in the Junior and Senior High 
Schools. Mimeographed. Revised. June, 1934. 5 pp. Con- 
tains classified, annotated references including recent articles 
in professional periodicals. ; 

Some References on Child Care and Training. Mimeographed. 
Revised. November, 1933. 5 pp. Prepared for instructors of 
child care classes in secondary schools and for parent-teacher 
groups. 

Supplementary Reading Materials for Health Education. Mimeo- 
graphed. Revised. June, 1934. 6 pp. Suggestions for teachers 
of interesting types of reading suitable for classroom libraries. 
Graded one to nine, and annotated. 

Some References on the School Lunch. Mimeographed. June, 
1934. 3 pp. An annotated list of references classified under 
the following headings: organization and management, educa- 
tional uses of the school lunch, the school lunch and the relief 
program, and general references. 

Health Plays for School Use. Mimeographed. Revised. February, 
1933. 6 pp. An annotated list of plays selected with reference 
to age group. 

Some Posters on Child Health. Printed. Revised. 1934. 8 pp. 
A carefully selected and classified list of posters for use by 
schools, clinics, welfare agencies, and others. 

Some Recent Contributions to Health Education. Mimeographed. 
June, 1933—June, 1934. Especially selected for instructors of 
health education in schools of higher learning. 

Health Education in the Rural School. Mimeographed. Septem- 
ber, 1934. 5 pp. Selected list prepared especially for teachers 
and parents in rural communities. 
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“America Marches On” 


(Continued from Page 23) 


In England there was another group who suffered fo 
their religion. This was the Society of Friends, hs 
times called Quakers. William Penn, whose father Was 
wealthy and a frier.d of the king, joined a company of 
Quakers who bought land in New Jersey and sent oy 
settlers. About this time Penn’s father died, leaving the 
king very much in his debt. Rather than pay the money 
the king gave young Penn a large grant of land north o 
Maryland. Penn wished to found a colony as a Tefuge 
for Quakers but promised religious liberty to all, §, 
many wanted to live there that houses could not be built 
fast enough. The Pennsylvanians found the Indians 
friendly because the Dutch who had lived there before 
Penn came had been fair to them. Penn made treaties of 
friendship with them and paid the Indians for all the 
land he took. Pennsylvania grew rapidly. In the first 
year, twenty-three ships bringing settlers arrived. Ger. 
man, Irish, and Scotch Protestants were being persecuted 
at home for their religion and many of them fled to the 
New World, settling in Penn’s colony. They were hard- 
working and thrifty. (Jrish and Scotch Dances.) 


Most of the colonies continued to prosper. Occasional 
trouble with the Indians, usually caused by unfair treat. 
ment, brought massacre to outlying villages with homes 
burned and families killed, yet settlements were made 
farther and farther west as white men heard tales of 
unexcelled hunting and rich soil. The forerunners of this 
expansion were mighty hunters like Daniel Boone and 
Davy Crockett. The stories of their adventures passed 
from town to town on the coast and lured the hardy 
danger-loving young men to the Indian-infested forests 
of Kentucy and Ohio. 


Tableau 6—Bivouac 


Following the hunters who blazed the trail over the 
Appalachian Mountains came the settlers who cleared 
the forests, built log cabins, and planted crops in the 
wilderness. The creaking of ox carts broke the silence 
of the West as restless men and undaunted women 
crossed the mountains, the prairies, and finally the 
Mississippi River. The Rocky Mountains barred the 
way to further advancement until 1849 when rumors of 
gold in California reached the East. 


Like wiid fire the news spread. Farmers, merchants, 
craftsmen—all dropped their tools, sold their property, 
and hastened to the West. Some went by sea around 
stormy Cape Horn, a voyage of many months of hard- 
ships. Others joined in a great cavalcade of covered 
wagons that jolted their way over three thousand miles 
of deserts, mountains, and forest. 

Hundreds of little graves, of those who were too weak 
to stand privation, marked the overland route. In the 
single year of 1849 more than eighty thousand people 
moved into the new territory. (Curtain.) 

Life in the mining camps was harsh and cruel. The 
gold attracted desperadoes who killed miners with rich 
claims, held up the gold trains on their way out of the 
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tains, and were only subdued by men as reckless 
we enselveS. The miners who were often isolated on 
— claims for weeks at a time came into the towns for 

y Saturday night. With bags of gold dust to pay 
iheir way, they gambled, danced, and drank, often ending 


the celebration with shooting up the main street. (Square 
Dance.) 


Tableau 7—Plantation Life 


The period of gold discovery was the period of great- 
est prosperity in the South. The invention of the cotton 
in gave new life to cotton growing there. Almost over- 
night the demand for cotton grew so that the numbers 
of slaves needed to pick the cotton increased enormously. 

Life on the plantations was, on the whole, very pleas- 
ant, The master of the house spent his time in overseeing 
the labor in the fields, in hunting, or in entertaining at 
his home. The women sewed, supervised the housekeep- 
ing, and often gave great balls. 

The slaves, too, usually led a happy life. They were 
deeply religious and delighted in singing chants about 
Bible events. When their daily work was done, they 
went to their own cabins which were built in a group not 
far from the big house. There they could sing, dance, 
and enjoy themselves in other ways. (Curtain.) (Clog 
Dance.) 

Soon after the Civil War thousands of immigrants en- 
tered the Atlantic ports attracted by the rich western 
lands open for settlement. Then, too, across the Pacific 
came immigrants from China and Japan to California. 
At first they were very useful in building railroads and 
highways, but they came in such numbers and were 
willing to work for such low wages that the white work- 
men were alarmed and feared the Orientals would be 
given all the employment. In 1882, therefore, Congress 
passed a law forbidding any more Chinese and Japanese 
to settle in this country, but those already here remained. 
Most California cities have a foreign quarter, where life 
goes on as in the East. (Japanese Dance.) 

Changes did not stop with the new century. Today 
the whole country is seething with new ideas, new inven- 
tions, new desires. The spirit of unrest which pervades 
the land is symbolized by New York where every night 
thousands seek amusement in its theaters. Consequently, 
twentieth century New York has developed an art of its 
own. Rather than continue the old-time entertainments 
of drama and music, this great metropolis has combined 
both of these serious arts and made the light-hearted 
musical comedy of today. There is still a slight story, 
but dances, songs, and gorgeous costumes form a large 
part of the performance. It is typically American, for it 
has borrowed bits from each country whose citizens have 
come here to live and together forms a melting pot of 
the dance as the United States has formed a melting pot 
of the nations. (Musical Comedy Dance.) 

Friends, we have now reached the year 1934 in the 
pageant of American history. Before we return to our 
homes, let us watch once more the march of the people 


who accepted our invitation to meet with you today. 
(Finale.) 
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OR forty-five years Salvatore Capezio has cre- 

ated and produced specialized footwear for 
every type of dancing. This same technical knowl- 
edge and expert craftsmanship are evident in his 
line of footwear which he has created for physical 
education work. A quality is built into Capezio 
Footwear which cannot be priced, and so you are 
receiving it at no additional cost. Every Capezio 
model is made for wear and comfort and is con- 
structed to be of real aid to the wearer. 


Send for the Capezio Catalog which 
shows the complete line of shoes and 
accessories for every type of dancing. 
It’s free. Special discount on group 
purchases. 
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The Olympia of the North 


(Continued from Page 11) 
called “Primitive Gymnastics” or “Rhythmic Gymnas- 
tics” which are not the forceful, jerky motions followed 
by rest, but constant movement performed rhythmically 
so that it does not leave one tired as might be supposed. 

As is the custom in folk high schools, the young men 
attend school in winter, and the young women in summer. 
Danish farm youth, from the ages of eighteen to thirty, 
go to the school so that they may become leaders in the 
communities where they live. Each community gener- 
ally has its leader, especially in gymnastics. Sometimes, 
for instance, one can see an advertisement in the news- 
paper for a young man to work on the farm, a young 
man who can also be a leader in gymnastics. For this 
work in leadership, he receives no extra pay, but is given 
more time. Most of the young women who attend 
merely want gymnastics for their own benefit. 

As the purpose of the school is “straight backs and 
sound minds,” there is other work besides the work in 
gymnastics for which the school has become so well 
known. In the forenoon, there is an hour in Danish. 
As in all folk high schools, the lecture has a very im- 
portant part in the day’s program because of its oppor- 
tunity for inspiring the youth. There are two lectures 
during the morning. Among other subjects, these in- 
clude lectures in literature, history, geography, and gym- 
nastic theory. . 

From twelve to two is lunch and rest. From two 
to three is a choice: a foreign language, handwork, folk 
dances; or if the student’s health requires it, it may be 
used for rest. From three to six o’clock there are three 
compulsory hours: gymnastics; swimming, diving; and 
arithmetic. 

The evenings are mostly free, but sometimes there are 
songs or entertainments, and sometimes a compulsory 
hour in gymnastics. 

Last summer there were 280 students, mostly from 
Denmark; but other countries were represented, and I 
was most happy in finding some Americans there. Groups 
of women gym teachers from various parts of the United 
States have been there for the last 6 years. The school 
has’ become known internationally, and has brought an- 
other honor to Denmark. 

My visit to the school was a few days before the dedi- 
cation of the new gymnasium; and I was interested, 
therefore, in having translated to me some of the dedi- 
cation speeches reported in the “Berlingske Tidende.” 
The speech of Dr. Moltensen, Supervisor of Folk High 
Schools, was one of these, and part of the speech as it 
was translated to me is given as follows: “Your country 
is what you make it; that is Grundtvig’s idea, and that 
saved Denmark after 1854; and that can save Denmark 
once again; and then he turned to Niels Bukh and said, 
‘God be with you, Niels Bukh, because you are bringing 
up the young generation to save Denmark in the hour of 
need. Long live your youth!’ ” 

Inspiration is an intangible thing, and it somehow 
springs into being unheralded. I cannot analyze at what 
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moment during the visit it came to me; but aS sy 
experiences are not daily occurrences, I naturally | 

back with extreme pleasure to those few hours at Olleny, 
and I shall always be grateful to that Danish fami 
with whom I had been staying for suggesting that | 
should include the Niels Bukh school in my list of folk 
high schools that I was planning to visit. 





Professional Education 


(Continued from Page 5) 


3. To teach health (or hygiene) incidentally as healt, 
practices or “training” and formally in class as “informs. 
tional hygiene.” 

B. The protective functions are: 

1. To conduct a program in accident prevention. 

2. To organize and insure the success of the health 
protection program. 

The physical educator has, therefore, five programs 
under the two primary functions of the teacher in which 
he must have skill and knowledge to the point of com. 
petence. 

The supreme functions of the physical educator, like 
those of any teacher, are centered (1) in the determing. 
tion by examinations and tests of the classification of 
the people with whom he deals as to capacities and needs 
in educative and protective programs, and (2) in the 
selective analysis, evaluation, and adaptation of the pro. 
grams led and then their organization according to the 
capacities and needs of the classified groups of people, 
These functions are called supreme because in their dif- 
ferentiation from the primary functions of direct-contact 
leadership they require for their performance the deep- 
est scientific knowledge with a carry-through of this 
knowledge into practical skills. 

All teachers are supposed to know something about 
the educational characteristics or traits of people. All 
deal, as specialists, with groups classified by age, sex, 
and individual differences. They also use some form of 
“tests” to determine progress or achievement. This com- 
mon necessity in education of knowing, judging, and 
classifying people suggests the nature of the function 
that must be considered supreme in importance among 
the trained abilities of the teacher. Psychology and 
education have made great progress in developing scien- 
tifically formulated tests of mental ability and of mental 
achievement. Considerable progress has been made in 
testing impulses and character or in rating personality. 
People have become experts and specialists in these test- 
ing and rating functions. But this function is a supreme 
function of all highly trained teachers. 

In physical education, the fundamental nature of the 
activities necessitates the judging or determination by 
tests of two other groups of abilities with classifications 
for educational programs and this is in addition to the 
physical examination to discover divergencies from the 
normal. The latter is one of the chief guides in health 
protection and in determining needs for corrective of 
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remedial service. It is also a traditional examination in 
determining normality and therefore fitness for participa- 
tion in the vigorous physical education activities without 
injury. : 
The other two groups of tests are purely educational. 
One is the judging, or determination, of motor capacity 
and developed ability. Motor refers to neuro-muscular 
or menti-motor power, and is exhibited practically by 
grength and skill. These powers are also exhibited in 
linguistic-communicative and manual activities, but in 
the great variety of complex big-muscle activities their 
determination and classification are of paramount im- 
nce. Safety and avoidance of injury, achievement 
with satisfaction and interest, and progressive develop- 
ment all depend upon them. And further, for all these 
reasons the function in making the tests and determining 
the classification must be the possession of the direct- 
contact leader or practitioner in physical education. The 
specialized expert cannot perform this function for the 
responsible leader, especially of the late childhood and 
adolescent age periods. Wise, satisfactory, or even safe 
leadership is impossible without it. It is in essence one 
aspect of the supreme functions of leadership in physical 
education activities. 

The other group of educational tests is the judging 
and determining of organic power for educational activi- 
ties. Organic power means physiological or nutritive 
power. It is exhibited by endurance, vitality in activi- 
ties, resistance to fatigue, and quick recovery from fa- 
tigue. Ultimately it is nutritive or metabolic power and, 
as related to this, power in the organs of metabolism. 
This power is tested in the form in which it is exhibited, 
in activities, and especially in big-muscle activities. The 
tests should not be confused either in their nature or 
their purpose with the health examination. Tests of 
organic power have been very slow in developing. But 
the problem has been defined; tests are being developed; 
specialized experts in the field are in training. This is 
primarily a physical education problem, the tests are in 
a supreme degree a physical education function. The 
progress of physical education in achieving organic devel- 
opment as a primary objective of education depends on 
the development of tests, the development of specialized 
experts in these tests, and the extension of the tests as 
a function of all highly trained practitioners in physical 
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education. The determination by tests and classification 
of organic power for participation in physical education 
activities is a supreme function of the physical educator. 

A second article by Professor Hetherington, concerned with the 


“Training Required for Teachers of Physical Education,” will appear 
in the November issue. 





Function of a State Association 


(Continued from Page 17) 
intramural manual which a number of you have no doubt 
seen. 

Another field that needs attention is that of providing 
the proper type of games and contests for high school 
boys and not to rely on those adopted by the colleges. 
Some college -and university directors and coaches would 
have us believe that the function of high school athletic 
departments is to prepare boys for college and train them 
for the identical events in which they will be called upon 
to compete in college. High schools should prepare their 
own programs, select their own events, write their own 
rules, and administer all without accepting dictation from 
others. There is no established reason why high school 
boys should play football or other games under the same 
rules as the colleges unless they are jointly written with 
due allowance for both divisions, neither should they 
necessarily play the same games. High school men who 
know the high school problem and deal with it every day 
should have charge, and only where it is to the advantage 
of both high schools and college that these rules should 
be alike should they be so. The men in each particular 
field should be in a position to decide for their field. The 
same holds true for basketball, track, and all other sports. 


N MY opinion, there is no agency so well qualified to 

*romote such a program or to explore new lands of 
promise in the athletic, recreational, or physical educa- 
tion field as the state high school athletic associations. 
They are in a position to make contacts with all the 
schools and they have the machinery with which to 
work. I believe it is their duty to get outside the field of 
merely regulating the eligibility of athletes and holding 
meets and tournaments and should also do everything 
possible that will further contribute to a program of 
health, recreation, and physical education. 
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The U.S. Office of Education 


(Continued from Page 9) 

Office, remittances, payable to the Superintendent of Documents, 

United States Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 

must be by coupons, postal money order, express order, or New 

York draft. Do not send postage stamps, mutilated coin, or 

foreign money. Remittance in currency will be at sender’s risk. 

Athletic Badge Tests for Boys and Girls. Revised 1931. 17pp. 
illus. (Office of Education, Physical Education Series No. 2.) 
5 cents. 

1930-1932. “Progress in Physical Education.” By Marie M. 
Ready. 2 pp. Reprint from September, 1932, number of 
School Life. (Office of Education.) Free. 
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ceptional Children.” By Marie M. Ready. 1932. 10 pp. (Office 
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(Office of Education, pamphlet No. 2.) 
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1929. 100 pp. (Office of Education, Physical Education 
Series No. 10.) 15 cents. 

Suggestions for a Physical Education Program for Small Secon- 
dary Schools. By Walter F. Cobb and Dorothy Hutchinson. 
1923. 79 pp., illus. (Office of Education, Physical Education 
Series No. 3.) 10 cents. 

Games and Equipment for Small Rural Schools. 
Ready. 1927. 16 pp., illus. (Office of Education, Physical 
Education Series No. 8.) 5 cents. 

Physical Education and Health Education as a Part of All Gen- 
eral Teacher-Training Curricula. By Marie M. Ready. 1932. 
47 pp. (Office of Education, Bulletin No. 10, 1932.) 10 cents. 


1930. 
5 cents. 
By Marie M. Ready. 


15 pp. 


By Marie M. 


Reports of the National Survey of Secondary Education: 


Health and Physical Education. 1932. (Office of Education, 
Bulletin No. 17, 1932, Monograph No. 28.) 10 cents. 

Intramural and Interscholastic Athletics. 1932. (Office of Edu- 
cation, Bulletin No. 17, 1932, Monograph No. 27.) 10 cents. 

Suggestions for a Program of Health Teaching in Elementary 
Schools. (Office of Education, Health Education Series No. 
10.) 10 cents. 

Suggestions for a Program for Health Teaching in the High 
School. (Office of Education, Health Education Series No. 
15.) 5 cents. 

What Every Teacher Should Know About the Physical Condition 
of Her Pupils. (Office of Education, Health Education Series 
No. 18.) 5 cents. 

The Health of the Teacher. (Office of Education, School Health 
Studies No. 12.) 10 cents. 
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Health Instruction in Grades IX-XII. (Office of Education 
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Safety and Health of School Child. A Self-Survey of Schoo) 
Conditions. (Office of Education, Circular No. 65.) 
copies free. 
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Developing Pupil Leadership 


(Continued from Page 13) 

oping leaders according to the preceding principles jg yp. 
likely to fail to observe this one. However, a warning ig 
in order. A corps of leaders may be seemingly effective 
when the pupils are all active and there is no disorder. 
If the individuals are not being reached with help in their 
problems, if the slow are not being encouraged, if the 
atypical cases are not being interviewed and guided, then 
the teacher’s work is not complete. Leaders and teacher 
must analyze groups into the individuals which comprise 
them. The problems of these individuals must be success. 
fully solved. Each individual in the program is entitled 
to feel that he has been reached and helped into a more 
abundant physical education. 


Suggested Standards for Leadership 

If pupil leaders are to be respected and effective it is 
essential that there be definite standards for them to 
meet before they are recognized as qualified leaders, 
There are preparatory duties and services which may be 
accomplished to the satisfaction of the leader and the 
benefit of the group without such formal selection, how- 
ever. The following are the qualities which have been 
found to be necessary for successful leadership. 

Personality.—First of all is needed an enthusiasm for 
the activities of physical education and for the oppor- 
tunity for leadership in them. Frequently an enthusiastic 
person is impatient with others who lack this quality. 
This only further widens the breach between them. Pa- 
tience is essential. Constant consideration of the feelings 
of his followers in his handling of them is important for 
the leader. This is tact. A leader must weigh relative 
values and must not take himself too seriously. This 
sense of humor will save the day in many an otherwise 
awkward situation. A leader must be thoroughly reliable 
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nd foir. Pupils quickly notice a lack in this regard and 

t is impossible to hold once one’s integrity is doubt- 
ed. A healthy personality radiates cheerfulness and cheer- 
fulness is infectious. It makes the bearer popular with 
his fellows and is a “dash-board indicator” of the success- 
ful program. 

Skills —It is often stated that a good leader need not 
necessarily POSSess a high degree of skills in the activities 
in which he leads. On the other hand pupils have more 
respect for a leader with at least a modicum of skill. A 
reasonably high general skill is perhaps more desirable 
than a special skill of high degree. Pupil leaders for their 
own sakes should be expected to possess certain observ- 
able skills in the activities for the level in which they 


yo Standards of Scholarship.—To require a standing 
of at least “B” (good) in the physical education depart- 
ment is certainly a valid test of merit in that department. 
Withholding a pupil from success as a leader in physical 
education because of low marks in other subjects is a 
violation of the principle of alternate leadership-follower- 
ship opportunities. However if a leader has notoriously 
low marks in most of the rest of his subjects this lessens 
the esteem in which he is held by his fellows in the phys- 
ical education department. Further, the desire for recog- 
nition here might lead to at least an effort to succeed in 
the other subjects. It is best therefore to require that a 
leader be passing in at least most of his other subjects 
to be qualified. 

Passing Leader’s Tests.—It is not a violation of the 
principle of democratic leadership to require that a cer- 
tain test or number of tests be passed before a pupil is a 
qualified leader, providing that anyone meeting all other 
standards be allowed to take the tests. Such a procedure 
is only good business. At least three phases of the pro- 
gram might be tested: (1) stunts and tumbling, (2) 
sports knowledges and skills, and (3) individual athletic 
events. For girls a fourth phase might well be tested, 
namely, (4) rhythmics. The standards should not be so 
high as to discourage efforts at their attainment but they 
should be above average performance for the level in 
which they are conducted, and probably in more than one 
phase of the program. 

Successful Performance as a Leader.—Not least of 
these requirements is successful performance of the duties 
and responsibilities of leadership. This standard for the 
continuance of service has been implied in several of the 
preceding principles. Constant supervision and guidance 
is the best means for determining such success. Occasion- 
al discussions, in leader’s meetings, of the qualities of 
successful leadership will stimulate self-evaluation by the 
leaders. It is inefficient to permit a weak leader to be in 
charge when a better leader is available. This fifth stand- 
ard is after all the supreme test of a leader’s desirability. 

While the above remarks in no way provide definite 
measures for standards still they do serve to indicate the 
attitudes which should be taken toward standards. Usu- 
ally a prospective leader who lacks entirely any one of 
the above standards should not be considered and most 
leaders should possess all of them. 
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New Leisure Challenges Schools 


(Continued from Page 18) 


things of the school belong to and can be repeated only 
within the school; we ought rather at all times to be 
inculcating the idea that satisfying school experiences 
have value for after-school hours, and of course if school 
experience is actually satisfying, it has a chance of carry- 
ing over into free time. 

Under this formula must we not conclude that the old- 
time drill and formal calisthenics must pass out except 
for the physically handicapped, and even for them, that 
they must be very carefully adapted? Can we not agree 
that the physical education program must appeal to the 
interests and deep expressional hungers of young folk; 
that activities must be meaningful and call out the inner 
spirit of the participant? 

Reverting to the thought about carry-over value for 
school years we need to remember that, while high school 
enrollment has increased greatly through the last fifteen 
years or so, it is still true that out of every one thousand 
children who enter the public schools, less than five hun- 
dred reach the tenth grade, less than three hundred actu- 
ally are graduated from high school, and only about 
9 per cent go on to college. In other words, the schools 
have a great big job on their hands still to fit, even in 
small measure, millions of young people who never get 
to high school, to live in our modern era with its multi- 
tude of distractions. 

I should like to see every physical education teacher 
lay considerable stress upon the idea of game inventive- 
ness. This would mean getting into the minds of boys 
and girls the fundamental principles of different types 
of games and then to stress the possibility of adapting 
these principles in new ways. A simple illustration is 
the game of hopscotch. It affords opportunity for a 
multitude of area layouts and goals. 

There is a further opportunity which physical educa- 
tors have by way of suggestion to young people as to 
the worth-while ways of using summer vacations. They 
could cooperate with teachers in other fields in the prepa- 
ration of bulletins for vacation use. This is being done 
with splendid results in city school systems here and 
there around the country. 

Then there is the possibility of inculcating in the minds 
of students the thought of initiative by groups to get 
established more community recreation facilities. Many 
a band of school boys and girls have actually moved city 
fathers to take action in this respect. Of course, physical 
education teachers themselves can do much in this re- 
spect. They would then be coupling their professional 
interests with their citizenship responsibilities. Without 
proper community provision of recreation facilities, it is 
plain that the carry-over idea can all too easily be frus- 
trated. 


Other Challenges to the Physical Educators 


Tersely put, these may be cited as follows: induce 
school boards to adopt the most generous attitude possi- 
ble toward larger use of school facilities by the com- 
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munity and throughout the year: 
being an all-year recreation system 
help to establish the closest workin 
tween the schools and outside agen 
concerned about the problem of leis 
to involve much joint thinking, much joint Planning, anq 
in some cases joint action. Then there js that fin 
service which physical educators can render toward th . 
fellow-teachers through inciting in them interests in “ 
reation activities for their own enjoyment and for the 
purpose of maintaining that spirit of vitality so neces- 
sary in the schoolroom if teaching is not to become a 
boresome task from day to day and if they themselves 
are not to bore vital youth. 


help to bring into 
in the community: 
g relationships be. 
cies which are also 
ure, this relationship 





Does Physical Education Function? 


(Continued from Page 8) 
like of which the entire world has never seen before. In 
this bureau we may expect to find the following four divi- 
sions of education, health, recreation, and relief. My 
reasons for this statement are based on some experiences 
during the last few months with CWA officials while 
working out certain projects dealing with these four divi- 
sions. When conditions in this country return to normal, 
or rather to a new level, we may expect to find at least 
six million people unemployed. Men over forty years of 
age will not be called back into industry, and their jobs 
will be filled with younger men. Some sort of relief work 
will be needed for this group and the solution will involve 
the creating of new types of employment. 

The thirty-hour week is here, and in many cases a 
twenty-four-hour work week. Subtract twenty-four hours 
for work, fifty-six hours for sleep, twenty-one hours for 
eating, and we have left sixty-seven hours for leisure 
each week. Divide this by seven days, and you can see 
that we shall have over nine hours daily for leisure. Many 
people are decidedly destitute and poverty stricken when 
it comes to the wise choice of leisure. The whole prob- 
lem of leisure is the most serious one confronting America 
today. Whose job is it to help people use this leisure 
wisely? Some people think it will become a function of 
the government. Don’t you see great possibilities for us 
in leisure-time activities? Our school parties, social 
mixers, and other social functions planned by our de- 
partment offer opportunities for sociability in its widest 
sense. We shall have an opportunity to guide the normal 
social needs toward the finer appreciations of a cultural 
life. We need not worry much longer about the so-called 
fads and frills of education because in our government 
maintained schools and recreation centers last winter 
these very adults who talked so glibly about fads and 
frills elected to do these very things they would have 
eliminated from our schools. Our statistics show that 
social recreation, music, hobbies in the manual training 
shops, home-making in the cooking and sewing rooms, 
arts and crafts, and dramatics have met a great need in 
the lives of people. 

The problem of public health is getting more and more 
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tention from government officials. Sanitation, water 
? ly, and general health problems have given employ- 
wey ntly under CWA to many unemployed tech- 
sically trained workers in these various fields. Immuni- 
ation laws that function as well as housing problems 
ihat are needing solution undoubtedly will receive public 
attention Soon. 

Nursery schools for preschool children and opportunity 
«hools for adults will give employment to many unem- 
sjoyed trained teachers. These have been operated suc- 
cessfully under CWA, and will become a permanent insti- 
tution under a bureau of physical welfare. Uncle Sam 
gave Serious attention to his unemployed teachers re- 
ently, and will keep them on his mind until the good ones 
are again gainfully employed. 

We shall have time to do creative work in art, litera- 
ure, and music, and we may expect to develop some real 
lent in this country. I am looking forward eagerly to 
the day when teachers will be placed under some code 
and compelled to work less hours. We may expect to 
fnd a double shift of teachers on the job before long, and 
why not? One group of teachers could work in the 
morning, and the other in the afternoon, and then we 
could sincerely rejoice in our new found leisure which 
has come upon-us in such abundance. 


America is going to learn to relax. We shall have to 
arn it just as we have learned to gear ourselves up to 
such a speed as we have reached today. Why can’t we 
begin in physical education to teach relaxation to all of 
our pupils? Theodore Roosevelt lived a dynamic life, 
and yet was master at relaxing. Our own President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt has demonstrated that one can 
live a dynamic, vigorous, active life if he will only learn 
to relax. In Europe I am told if a person misses a train 
he sits quietly until the next one comes along. In the 
United States if a person misses the first section of a 
revolving door he nearly has nervous prostration. We 
dash madly from one thing to another; we rush to our 
school lunch, eat in ten minutes, and then dash off to 
agym class or swimming lesson. We must devise ways 
for high school pupils to relax. We do it for kinder- 
garten and primary pupils by having them stretch out on 
individual rugs, and I am told that in some girls’ colleges 
atime is set aside after the noon lunch for a real siesta. 
Physical education can and must teach people the fine 
art of relaxation. 


A new social order is being ushered in, and it is being 
done through the public schools. We are taking an ad- 
vanced step in the realization of the dream of humanity. 
Therefore, in conclusion, may I urge that we do some 
clear thinking in the months ahead. We must investi- 
gate thoroughly, and then draw our own conclusion. The 
youth of today is turned loose in a confused society, and 
he is wondering what it is all about. We have been 
stressing education for labor, for high school graduation, 
for college entrance, and academic credits. In our new 
fa we must stress activities that will enrich a life of 
kisure, develop a thirst for culture, an appreciation for 
beauty, and a supreme personal enthusiasm to live most 
and serve best. 
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Health Education in an American City. An Account of a 
Five-Year Program in Syracuse, New York. Louise 
Franklin Bache. (Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc., 
1934) 116 pages. 

Louise Franklin Bache was formerly Director, Bureau of 
Health Education of the Syracuse Department of Health. When 
in 1929, Syracuse, competing with 104 cities in its class, won 
first prize in the contest sponsored by the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, great interest was aroused. In her book 
Miss Bache answers innumerable inquiries received as to methods 
and accomplishments in Syracuse. Publicity methods and coopera- 
tive details are given in pleasing and helpful detail. In the 
appendix are quoted editorials, news stories, and radio talks 
actually used. An outline of the publicity program as used for 
two months is also given. 


Recreation for Girls and Women. Ethel Bowers, for the Na- 
tional Recreation Association. (A. S. Barnes and Company, 
Incorporated, 1934) 425 pages. $3.00. 

The National Recreation Association asked Ethel Bowers, Field 
Secretary in Athletics and Recreation for Women and Girls, 
Katherine F. Barker Memorial, to prepare this work. It sets 
forth in fine detail methods and activities for organized recreation 
for girls and women and is a valuable source of guidance and 
a practical handbook. Miss Bowers has used a novel device in 
designating the imaginary persons for whom the different age- 
level chapters are planned. “Betty” is the Baby, “Beatrice,” the 
Business Girl, “Martha,” the Matron, and so on. It is difficult 
to imagine any phase of the subject of recreation as related to 
lives of girls and women which the author has failed to note. 


The Administration of Health and Physical Education. 
Jesse Feiring Williams, M.D., and Clifford Lee Brownell, 
Ph.D. (W. B. Saunders Company, 1934) 598 pages. $3.00. 
In their preface the authors state the purpose of their new 

book: “It seeks to establish those principles of administrative 
organization that are on the one hand practical and in operation 
and that, on the other, look forward to the frontier of new 
achievements and the realization of hopes and aspirations.” Health 
education and physical education are treated as a single adminis- 
trative unit. Practical assistance is provided for ‘administrators, 
yet the material is organized in such form that it is excellently 
adapted as a text for courses in the administrative field. Meaning, 
basic principles, legal aspects, health service and instruction, staff 
problems, finance, and office management are but a few of the 
topics discussed. 


Legends and Dances of Old Mexico. Norma Schwendener, 
Ph.D., and Averill Tibbels, M.A. (A.S. Barnes and Company, 
Incorporated, 1934) 111 pages. $2.00. 

This is a timely volume coming as it does when Mexican art 
is receiving considerable attention. The history, art, and the 
technique of twelve Mexican dances are presented. A number 
are illustrated by drawings and diagrams, and music is included. 
A foreword regarding accompaniment is especially interesting. 
Dances for couples and groups, for both men and women, provide 
a wide variety of material. 


The Spastic Child. A Record of Successfully Achieved Mus- 
cle Control in Little’s Disease. Marguerite K. Fischel. (The 

C. V. Mosby Company, 1934) 97 pages. 

This is a human and intimate story told by a mother who 
bore two spastic children. The first boy died but for the second 
she was able to fight a successful battle which brought him to 
normal, healthful manhood. Mrs. Fischel describes her methods 
in detail and her experience will prove helpful to those who 
deal with children afflicted with Little’s disease. 


‘ 
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The Laboratory Notebook Method in Tea 
Diagnosis and Clinical History Recording 
ing, M.D. (The C. V. Mosby Company, 1934) 7 
Dr. Clendening is Professor of Clinical Medicine at bn _ 

versity of Kansas. He has devised a laboratory notebook oh 

to assist in the teaching of physical diagnosis in order to - ; 

(1) a definite measuring stick for the use of the mee 

determining the progress of the student, (2) a Systematic _ - 

through the use of which the student will form proper “o 

of thinking while collecting data for clinical histories, He beliene 

the latter to be important in that certain routine matters ; 
become automatic and greater liberty of observation will — 

The plan of the book provides a form for the phy. 4 

tion and includes explanatory notes on convenient] 
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y facing Pages, 
New Feet for Old. John Martin Hiss, BSc. Do. MD 
(Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc., 1933) 149 pages, $2 00 


“A method to banish your foot troubles and to Preserve the 
flying feet of youth” is what Dr. Hiss explains in his interestin 
little book. Such chapter titles as “A Balanced Mechanism” 
a description of the foot as such—‘Why We Have Foot Troub- 
les,” “Choosing the Right Shoe,” and “Aids to Home Treatment” 
are inviting ones for most of us (for obvious reasons) and we 
are led to read all of this brightly written treatise with surprising 
fascination, and are the wiser for it. 


The Body Beautiful Through Exercise and Vitamins, Alfreq 
C. Boand. (Albert Whitman and Co., 1934) 128 pp. $1.09, 
This is a popular handbook of general health information {or 

the layman, written by the conductor of “the world’s oldest Radio 
Gymnasium Class.” He gives a general summary of the problem 
of nutrition, a chapter on bone and muscle anatomy, sets of 
exercises with simple explanations of the muscular action involved 
in each movement, and a short history of physical training—l 
from the point of view of the intelligent adult who wants to 
know about his own body. The material is up-to-date, and 
treated with abundant common sense. 
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